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Letters 


White Squirrel Is Boarder 


I enclose a picture of a white squirrel which 


has been visiting my bird feeding station for 
ibout a year. It is not a pure albino as its eyes 
are dark. In addition to this unusual animal 
some 18 or 19 species of birds visit my station 


on the best days 


I enjoy Audubon Magazine very much and 
through it I have met some fine naturalists and 


made many 


I Ibe ron, New fC rsey 


good friends 
Fk. M. Wisner 
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Invitation To Go Birding 

\1 Limmne friends of the Na 

\udubon Society wish to go birding on 
Keeseville, New York 
them do so. Most 
trees covering the land are white pines that 
come up in the last 12 years. Alders borde: 
that land 
drains Kennan’s Pond. Unfortunately there ar 


members and 


nd just south of 
glad to have 


i ut 


) 


stream travels through my and 


no arrangements for overnight, except for prim 


ve tenting, but there are cabins a mile o1 
iway 
RutHu Bisnop 


nectady New York 
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Mrs 


issuc ot 


letter from 
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asking about home 


to the 
January-February 
Magazine 


ornithology, 


In reply Collins (p- 
Audubon 

study courses in 

I hope the following information 

will be helpful 

Ofhice of the 


Extension As 
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National 


Bloomington, Illinois, will bring you 


Secretary, University 
sociation 
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[his publication lists the 
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} accredited 


Also 


} } 
chooi, a 


member colleges and universities 


addresses of each 


allowed, 


included is a list of 


table of fees and credit and 
information. 


latest 


other usetul 


Lhe 1949 edition, the I have, lists bird 


courses from Louisiana State University 
Oregon System of Higher Education, and Penn 
State College Also 
in conservation of wildlife from the University 


of Missouri 


sylvania listed is a course 


Henry C. KYLLINGSTAD 


Brigham City, Utah 


The Hawk And The Rat 


kind 
Lhe afternoon of March 13 I stepped out to 


Hlere is a word for a Cooper's hawk! 
ny rubbish cans that are housed in a small pali 

yard that serves nicely to keep the dogs out 
There was a heavy 
took to 
neighbor's hens was out 


Continued Page 14 


ind the rats and cans sale 


lapping beyond the fence which I 


mean that one of my 
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The Hawk and the Rat 


a 


bounds until I saw something brown fly into 
i young found 
vself staring squarely into the eyes of an im 
nature Ce hawk, only feet 
ind just level. Without moving a 
full halt 


slightly over his shoulder 


ipple tree by my woodpile. | 


MOper’s eight away 


my feather 
back 
His tail feath 
the wet snow 
on which he Then he took off 
uugh the Scotch pines up the drive and into 

| 


sat for a minute and stared 


were oddly bedraggled from 


had been sitting 


mediately looked to see what he had been 


to behind the yard, and tound the hindei 
tf ol a lar 


And 


hens 


ye rat at which I had interrupted 
for > 
little away 


side, 


this his dinner 


vard 


in Spit ol 


ina not 20 teet 


neiwhbor’s while my own dozen 


half were scratching equally unperturbed 
of the 


new in Cooper's hawks, or is original sin 


t off on my sice fence! Is this some 
quite so universal as I had imagined? 
In felt 


ibout seeing him as often as we have this spring 
cl hye 


iny case, we have since much easier 


ul pe his taste becomes a habit 


Incidentally, I hope all copies of your maga 
long as ours do 


to 


circulate as widely and 


us 


assorted small 


back 


to grandparents 


our cleaning woman, and to us 


Mrs 
raroneck, N \ 


FREDERICK |]. STEINHARDI 


Nan 


Apple Seeds For Grosbeaks 


In the January-February 1951 
Viavazine 
d 


l evening grosbeaks 


of Audu 
readers asks what to 
In |i of the 
this is a rather common and recurrent question 
I should like to 


nation 


ISSLIC 


one ot your 


vht fact that 


pass on the following infor 


Several observers in Maine have reported that 


species will readily accept ipple seed as a 


stitute for sunflower seed. These people st 


factories. If 
the 
# such canning factories, it might well pay to 


this seed from canning ins 


line station operator lives in vicinity 


look into this new source of food. If this waste 


be 


a reasonable price, it 


product could processed and sold by such 


factories at might prove 


to be the solution to satisfying the greedy and 


CX DECNSIVE appette of this species 


CuristoPpHER M. PACKARD 


Maine 


Brunswick 
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Airplane spraying DDT to control 


tussock 


moths in a northern Idaho forest. Photograph 
courtesy U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bu- 


reau of Entomology and Plant 


Wildbil 
IN A CHEMICAL 
WORLD 


By J. P. Linduska 


()' Ltik many great technological dis 
coverics made during World War II 
so widely known 
DDI 


\merica 


probably hone has be« rnc 


or received such wide 


ic¢ iil! is 
lkven in re te sections of South 


Africa, 


who never 


and islands in the Pacific, natives 


he ird ol o1 results 


ol research in rad 


experienced 
nuclear iysics, and 
fields have learned to know well the 


Mira le 


other 


performance ot this insecticide 


Some membe tribes al limited 


in their J three 


Quarantine. 


ter abbreviation of this compound, and 
it least one grateful father in the jungles 
(Dutch Guiana) 


new-born son in recognition of this com 


of Surinam named _ his 


pound which provided him with his first 
experience of a mosquito-free existence. To 
approximate the native pronunciation, this 
Djoeka boy was called “Daydaytay.” 


In the developed parts of the world, 
DDT has found wide application in the 
solution of insect problems. Its principal 
wartime use in the combat of insect-disease 
vectors has grown to include a wide variet 


of other pests of agriculture and forestry 


I 


hundreds of acres olf 


Literally millions of 
and marshland 


DDI 


suppression ol one or 


farmland, wilderness areas, 


ie now subject to routine treatment 


for the another ol 


the imsect Pests 


quail are far less resistant 
to DDT poisoning than’ mourning 
doves, starlings, mallards and_ pintail 


ducks. Photograph by John H. Gerard. 


Bob-white 
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Long before DDT had hit the drug In the Pacific, malaria, more than oppos 
counters and_ store-shelves, stories had ing armies, had been the number one ene 


reached the public of its tremendous insec- my. But casualties from this disease dropped 
| PI 


ticidal properties. As one of the confidential to the near-zero point with the coming of 
tools of the military it had performed mit DDT. About one ounce of the material to 
acles. an acre of water was found to clean up all 


At Beltsville, Maryland, an aerial spray of DDT at the rate of five 
pounds an acre reduced the prairie warbler population by 93 per 
cent, two days after spraying. Photograph by Hugh M. Halliday. 
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Hlowever 
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suntel 


its 


not as a rapier pointed at a 


vecific insect but more as a scythe mowing 


orms along with the { 


wn beneficial pes 


Because ol the remarkable stabiliitv ol 


DDI, 


tion 


dangers trom long-term accumula 


AV Praypes judgment well into 
In th neantime, ho 


the luture ever, in 


iwencies and indi 


the more tmmediate 
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revealed 
compound 


limitations of th 


forms are concerned 
matter to set forth the 


DDI 


emploved 


IcuMmistance vhich and 


. nila lye sately 
Newther I ( . | l¢ 


onditions unde 


vazards. Herve 


»> describe briefly and 


which thes 


carefully controlled 


many 


he laboratory, 


sts have shown that factors can 


the effects of DDT. In the case of 
quail, for instance, workers at the Fish and 


( vulate 


Wildlife Research Ref 
ge in Maryland have found that adminis 


Service's Patuxent 
ion of the product in oil increases the 


the dry crystalline 
\mong the 


which the poison is compounded is an item 


toxicity threefold ove1 


powder fish, too, manner in 


to be considered. For this group, oil solu 


tions and emulsions are more of a hazard 


than wettable powde ‘. 


The age ol individuals conditions their 


Birds and mammals are less susceptible 
to DDT poisoning than fishes. Photo- 
graph of raccoon by Wilford L. Miller. 


A Statement About Insecticides 


that the 
give thoughtful 


The National Audubon 
readers of fludubon 
consideration to the facts revealed in this important 
article by Dr. Linduska., who is chief of the Bureau of 
f,ame Man igement of the | ish and W ildlife “ervice 
believes that too little 
biological consequences of wide 

rful Because there 
is no regulation of the 


“acrely 


hopes 


Vagazine will 


The Society ittention ha- 
been paid to the 
spre ul use of pow insecticides 
ipplic ition of insecticides, 
many operators use dosages of greater potency than 
is needed to rccomplish the objective 

Despite well-publicized claims that certain mini 
will not harm 


recognized 


mum applications of insecticides 
birdlife for 
that any dosage affects the 
that forms such as fish, reptiles 
killed by light 
other pro lucts 
their 
surely as if 
with a gun 

It is desirable to publicize the 
much 


example. it is generally 


ecology of an area and 
ind amphibians are 


DDT 


decimation of 


concentrations of and 
Also, the 


food can eliminate certain birds as 
they had be en DDT poisoned or shot 


even 
simular 
Insect 


that DDI 


hazard to 


fact 


in an oil solution is more of a 
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wildlife than when compounded with dry erystal- 
line powder, and that, when possible, insecticide 
applications should not be made during the nest- 
ing season of birds because of the particularly high 
vulnerability of young birds to poisoning. 

The super bug-killers now being developed hold 
potential hazards for wildlife much greater than 
anything experienced to date. Audubon members 
should be alert to determine what large-scale uses 
of insecticides are being made in their vicinities, 
and whether the potency of the dosage is the mint- 
mum amount that will produce the sought-after 
results. It is also important that surveys of wildlife 
populations be made both before and several times 
after the applications. If serious harm to wildlife 
results from insecticide use, it is a matter of public 
concern and one that needs to be brought into the 
open with whatever factual evidence is available. 

Duplicated copies of both installments of Dr. 
Linduska’s article are available at 10¢ each. 
Audubon members may wish to send them te 
newspaper editors, publie libraries, and agencies 
engaged in the use of insecticides.) 


now 
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susceptibility to DDT poisioning, and in 
aquaria tests young fish are killed by lesse1 
dosages than adults of the same species. 
Young birds, also, are more vulnerable than 
adults, and in control operations nestling 
birds may suffer losses under circumstances 
that have scant effect on the adults. 


Studies both in the field and laboratory 
have shown that general groups of wildlife 
react differently to insecticides. Mammals 
are the most resistant to poisoning; birds 
come next in the order of increasing sus 
ceptibility, followed by amphibians and 
reptiles; and fish show the least resistance 


of all these broad groups. 


To complicate matters further, different 
species within the same group show a wide 
Among 


range of insecticides. 


birds, for 


response to 
instance, the starling, and mal 
lard and pintail ducks, are all more than 
three times as resistant to DDT as quail. 
And at the Alabama Cooperative Wildlife 
Research Unit, where a number of the new 
insecticides under study, 
found that 


three times as much of the new poisons as 


are biologists 


doves, also, could withstand 


could the bob-white. 


Fish, living as they do in a restricted me- 


dium, are conditioned in additional ways 
in their response to DDT. Individuals on 
a plentiful diet are less affected than others 


on slim rations. And characteristics of the 


water have other effects, with warm tem- 
peratures, reduced amounts of oxygen, and 
and 


soft water all enhancing the potency 


activity of the poison. 


It is the many variables such as these that 
make it dificult to generalize on the wild 
life hazards of And even 
after the answers from detailed investiga- 
tions are in, some unexpected factor can 
later to add new confusion to the 


insect control. 


appeal 


picture. Such a situation occurred in the 


course of a study to determine the hazards 
to fresh-water fish of aerial spraying with 


DDT. 


In West Virginia a representative small 
mouth bass stream was sprayed experimen 
tally for two successive vears. In each case 
DDT at the rate of one pound per acre 
was applied from a plane to a one-mile 
length of the stream. Biologists who fol 
lowed up the investigation found that re 
sults were fairly comparable and a small 
but fish 


were killed in both tests. 


consistent number of warm-wate1 


Then in 1947 some of these same biol 
ogists were assigned as part of a team to 
work in Teton National Forest in Wyo 
ming where experiments were under way 
to test the value of DDT for pine beetle 
control. Rock Creek, a productive trout 
stream, bordered one of the experimental 


plots scheduled to receive five pounds of 


Series of filter papers on posts to measure the amount of DDT reaching the 
ground from an aerial spray. About 25 per cent to 33 per cent of DDT re- 
leased from the airplane reached ground level. Photograph courtesy of U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 


Clarit 
\ 
col 


on 


DIDI 
In thre 
water, 


100 per 


1 botton 


cially sensitive to shortages in the supply 
of aquatic insects. In northern Idaho where 
one pound of DDT per acre was applied 


ir West Virginia erimen to nearly half a million acres of forest 


pound-per-acre dosag h for control of an important pest of Doug 
1 complete ll-ou las fir, the direct kill of fish was slight. But 

in some large watersheds, aquatic insects 

were sharply reduced and this principal fish 


Essex County (New Jersey) test 
spraying of elm trees to control 
bark beetles. Photograph by Roche. 


y iS a 


here conditions could 


controlled, some ex 
ight First of all, it 
nt kinds of fish vary 
tibilitv to DDI ind 


nsiderably 


i) 


ite! 


ttt) 


difference 
he West Vir 
ind fast running 
Rock Creek in the 
it beaver dams 
irom he con 
inimals \W mula 

inv ettect 
sore 
others holding 
species of trout 
ind 
ipplied 
ria containing only clear 
if inged from t+ to 
those aquaria having 


the most that were food continued in short supply for more 


ind brook trout were than two vears following the operation 


as since been show! Birds and mammals are less susceptible 
S yIhvsical be | 
oose physical bond tg DDT poisioning than are fishes and other 
1 its toxicity or avail 


h red } 


iced 


cold-blooded animals. In a number of ex- 
periment il tests in forest areas, birds were 
the unatlected by a single aerial application ol 
s need DIT at the rate of one pound per acre 
Although the general insect population was 
sharply reduced in nearly all cases, recov 
ery of numbers was rapid, and there was 


no evidence that the temporary reduction 
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An aerial spray of DDT at a rate of five pounds 
an acre in the Beltsville experiment, reduced 
the Maryland yellow-throat population by 63 
per cent in the first 24 hours after spray- 
ing. Photograph by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


was of any real consequence to birds. De- 
velopment and survival of nestling young 
appeared to be normal at this dosage. 
Observations on birds in connection with 
large-scale operations have been consistent 
with the findings on experimental plots. 
In 1945 the Ontario Department of Lands 
Forests, Canada, treated more than 
60,000 acres at the rate of one pound of 
DDI per acre tor control of the spruce 
budworm. Intensive studies of birds were 
conducted on three plots in the sprayed 
area and on one outside the treated area. 
Four birds, two of which subsequently died, 
were found with symptoms of DDT poison- 
Normal development of young was 
several and no meas- 


and 


oO 
ing 


observed in nests, 


urable change in populations of adult birds 


was noted. 


Salamanders and other cold-blooded 
animals are, at times, highly susceptible 
to DDT poisoning. Photograph of Jef- 
ferson’s salamander by Hal H. Harrison. 


In May and June 1947 over 400,000 acres 
of torest land in Idaho 
treated for control of the Douglas fir tus 
sock DDI 
planes at a dosage of one pound of the 
toxicant pel Detailed 
cated that the spraying had no apparent 


northern were 


moth. in oil was applied by 


acre, studies indi 
effect on a high bird population, which in 
cluded 44 species. Counts taken alter the 
spraying showed a decline in numbers ol 
9.5 per cent, compared with 10.6 per cent 
in a check area. The slight decline in both 
areas was believed due to some individuals 
having completed nesting. Bird censuses ac 
counted for practically all the original in- 
dividuals throughout the study, and nu- 
merous nests and family groups appeared 
unaffected. 


There have been few observations to in- 
dicate the effects of aerial applications with 
intermediate dosages of two to four pounds 
of DDT per acre. With five-pound-per-acre 
aerial applications, however, marked kills 
have resulted. In Lackawanna County, 
Pennsylvania, a test area of 600 acres was 
sprayed experimentally from the air with 
five pounds per acre of DDT in oil. In- 
tensive counts of songbirds were made be- 
fore and following the spraying on a cen- 
tral tract of 40 acres. Before application 
of the insecticide the population was 3.2 
birds per acre or 128 for the 4U-acre study 
plot. On the third day following spraying, 
only two birds could be found on the area, 
and in two weeks the numbers had recov- 
ered to 20 birds on the unit or about one- 
sixth of the pre-spray count. In the follow- 
ing year the population had recovered fur- 
ther to about 85 per cent of what was pres- 
ent before spraying. 

A second test at the high dosage rate ol 
five pounds of DDT per acre produced 
similar results. At the Agricultural Re 
search Center, Beltsville, Maryland, a 90 
acre tract of scrub and sapling growth was 
sprayed by plane in an experimental effort 
to measure the consequcnces to insect pop 
ulations and birds. The effects on birdlife 
were apparent within 24 and al 
though an extremely dense undergrowth 
impeded the search, seven individuals with 
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held 
List 


his 


-dwin Way Teale 


Young made 
ifter another, launching 
himsell of chicken 


coops, corn cribs and such places. He worked 


kd Teale 


testing 


t farm one glide 


them by 


and glider trom roots 


up to a glider with a 24-loot span that was 


o be pulled into the wind by one ot his 
| 

horse. He 

that the glider a 


m triends, amiable Says 
I ( ile 9 
lelt 
rashe dl 
\\ 
he 


an 


not the horse 


tually the ground with him aboard be 


lore it « and ended its career. It also 


ended | Peale’s career as a glider pilot, 


book that 
It his first book, 
Lhe title was ““The Book 


author is under the 


though later wrote a about 


branch aviation. was 
published in 1930 

of Gliders” and the 
that it 


gliding 


lim 


pression was the first book on soar 


and to be 


ing 


published in this 
cOouUunILTY 

On 
School, 
He 


and 


Joliet High 
went olf to col 
Illi 
Col- 
from which in 
\.B. 
a teacher of English and 
ut Friends 
and while 


graduated from 
Way Teale 
briefly tried the 


being 
kdwin 


lege. University of 


then switched to Earlham 


How 


] 


lege at Richmond, Indiana, 


stitution he was graduated with an in 
1922. He 
Public 

Wichita, 


up with 


became 
Speaking 
Kansas, 
lucrative idea. One of the popu 


University, 


there he came 


lar syndicated columnists of that time 

Dr. Frank Crane, 

the uplift type were widely printed in news 
kd 

and offered to 


was 


whose daily “essays” of 


across the country Teale wrote 
to Dr. ¢ help him get 
out his daily column by suggesting topics, 
and particular 
Dr. Crane liked 
and for years thereafter Edwin 
did considerable work for the 
He for 
contributions, credit. 


However, it stirred him to giving up teach- 


pape Is 


1 Alice 


quotations, general ideas 


treatment. He sent samples 
the samples 
Wav Lleale 


popular columnist. received money 


the column but no 


ing to try a writing career. 
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light, brown at night. Mr. Teale explains this phenomenon in his book, ‘Near Horizons.” 


he came to New York to pursue 
and nearly starved to death. 


the literary like 
He went 
other looking for work and getting nothing, 
He was so tired 


from one magazine office to an 


not even encouragement. 
l ! he tell aslee he y 

one day that he fe asicep in the waiting 
Republic Magazine. Fi 

i stall job with Popular Scr- 
doing all sorts of work in 


room ol the Ne 
nally he landed 
Mont! 

cluding stunt stories like going up in an 
in a submarine. He 


ence 


autogiro and down 
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found time to attend Columbia University 
where he won his master’s degree in 1926. 
He had a narrow escape from becoming a 
newspaperman. He was to replace an edi 
torial writer on the Columbus (Ohio) Dis 
patch when that writer quit to become sec 
retary to the Governor of Ohio. However, 
Ohio” 
only a prospective Governor. He was run 
ning for office at that time. He didn’t run 
fast enough. The editorial writer who had 


this particular “Governor of was 


The delicacy of a lacewing fly is revealed in one 


of Edwin Way 


expected to become his secretary did not 
resign trom the ¢ imbus (Ohio) Dispa 
Our hero continued his steady outy 
stories lor Popula Science M 


Then came the business collapse the eco 
nomuc crash of 1929—the Great Depressi mn 
By that time Kdwin Way Teale had become 
a skilled writer and an expert photogra 
phet Ile was ya pe rsistent and enthusi 
astic naturalist. Nothing would have suited 
him better than to go on museum expedi 
tions to Alri photograph the animals 
there and write stories about them. Or to 
vo to China or istralia in quest of birds 


1 strange hues and curious habits. He had 


plaid 


dreamed olf tho things. But the Depres 


sion woke hu l was down to hard 
pan Hle hac ( ork wil what 
hand. And what do 1 id at hand 


ever we live, inside the house and it? In 


Mi OU 


was atl 


W he 


sects! Otten we find too many of them. But 


Edwin Way Teale never found too many 


152 


leale’s superb insect photographs. 


to suit his tastes. Moreover, they fitted a 


depression budget. A man didn't need to 


pay his models or spend railroad fare to 
come upon them. They were right in the 
house or the backyard. They weren't strict- 
ly seasonal like the flowers or largely migra- 
tory like the birds. You could find some 
insects at any time of year and most of them 
led astounding lives. A man who lives a 
double life is considered an odd fellow. An 
insect that leads a triple life is quite ordi 

nary in its own sphere. 

lt so happened that a publisher was in 

terested in a luxury book for the trout 

fishing trade and an expert on “dry flies” 
was preparing it. Edwin Way Teale, who 


> 
The eves of this robber fly have more than 4,000 
separate lenses. By replacing the Tessar lens on 
his Zeiss Ideal B camera with a one-inch focal 
length movie lens, Mr. Teale gets magnified photo- 
graphs of insects which look as though they were 
taken through a microscope. 
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Mr, Teale in Florida (upper) watches 
ring-billed gulls. In his “insect garden” at 
Baldwin, Long Island (lower), he studied 
and photographed insects for 15 vears. 


In his book, “Grassroot Jungles,” Mr. Teale 
says that the polyphemus moth is named for 
the mythical Sicilian giant, Polyphemus, of 
Homer's Odyssey. The polyphemus is appro- 
priately named because it is the giant of Amer- 
ican moths with a wingspread of five inches. 


by this time had made himself known in a 
mild way lor his wildlife stories and pho 
tography, was called in to submit some of 
his insect photographs for possible use in 
the “dry fly’ volume. The editor was so 
unpressed by Teale’s photographs and 
knowledge of insects that another book was 
suggested on the spot with Edwin Way 
Peale as author and illustrator with photo 
graphs. “Grassroot Jungles’” was the result, 
and the author was definitely launched on 
i career that has brought him international 
distinction in a field to which he has con- 
tributed a notable amount olf fine writing 
based on solid science. 

Grassroot Jungles’” was published in 
1937. Its immediate success naturally en 
couraged Edwin Way ‘Teale to continue as 
a writer-naturalist, enlarging his field as he 
went along. By 1941 he was so well estab 
lished and accepted that he was able to give 
up his job as staff writer lor Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly and rely entirely on his na 
ture writings to keep the wolf trom th 
door. Now he bears his blushing honors 
thick upon him. He is the author of “The 
Golden Throng,” “Near Horizons,” “Dunc 
Boy,” “The Lost Woods,” “Days Without 
lime,” and his (latest) “North With the 


Spring,” in preparation for which he made 
a 17,000-mile journey by car, boat, plane 


and Shank’s mare with binoculars, micro 
scope and fountain pen ever on the alert. 
lo catalogue all the accomplishments of 
his career to date and the many distinctions 
that have been thrust upon him is impos 
sible here. His remarkable photographs 
have been exhibited in cities all over the 
world. His books have been printed in 
Swedish, Finnish, French, Spanish and 
Braille. He is an Associate of the Royal 
Photographic Society of London, a Fellow 
of the New York Academy of Science, a past 
president of the New York Entomological 
Society, the Brooklyn Entomological Society 
and the American Nature Study Society 
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NEW HORIZONS 


By Guy Emerson neces This leads to one of the most 
portant mind-stretching concepts of mod 
i philosophy 
In his great book, “Morality and Reli 
on,” Henri Bergson gives new scope and 
orizon to the mind and spirit of man. Says 
e, (p. 240) “People are never tired ol say 
ig that man is but a minute speck on the 
lace of the earth, the earth a speck in the 
universe. Yet even physically, man is 
from merely occupying the tiny space 
otted to him ... For if our body is the 
jatter to which our consciousness applies 


tself, it (i.e. our “body’’) is coextensive with 


ur CONSCIOUSNESS, it comprises all we per- 
ceive, it reaches to the stars.” And again, 


p. 24 


7) “We are really present in every 
hing we perceive.” 

It seems to me that is a magnificent con 
ept of man in relation to his true environ 
ent. Let us apply it to the usual current 
ind otten highly specialized concept of the 
natural sciences. I will take my own case 
lor example. Up until comparatively few 
vears ago, my chief outdoor interest, aside 
lrom the pure beauty and wonder of na 
ture, and being out-of-doors on foot as 
much as possible, was in birds. As a boy | 

is influenced by a few fine ornithologists 
in Boston who happened to have little in 
terest in any other branch of natural his 
tory. Only gradually did I come to know 
nore about flowers and trees and finally 
butterflies and other creatures. 


Oddly enough, from college days on | 


rienced Mir. Emerson's interest in the out 
dentified door world has broadened throug! 
Mcurring st vears, as this article indicates 
zeal for conservation has been 
unflagging and the National Audu 

bon Society is fortunate and gratetul 

in that this public-spirited leader has 


which devoted so much time and effort, as 

ruary 1 member of the board of directors 
ind an officer of the Society, to ad 
vancing the Audubon cause 
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‘IN ECOLOGY 


had been a constant reader in astronomy, 
and yet I had never consciously realized 
that stars and birds were part of a single 
great whole. They were for me in separat¢ 


sealed comp irtments. 


Gradually, in recent vears, I have come 
to feel the oneness of the universe, and I 
can bear witness that this broadening view 
point has vastly increased my interest and 
enjoyment of all the special subdivisions of 
the world we live in. I have suggested to 
some of my associates in the National Au 
dubon Society that this venture of horizon- 
broadening Is a fascinating one, that we 
should set before our large membership the 
idea that ecology for us means not merely 
birds and the earth, and growing things 
upon the earth, but includes the vast oceans 
around us which occupy perhaps three- 
quarters of the earth’s surface, and includes 
also the skies above us and the vast galax 
ies therein: the immense laboratory in 
which our world was made and in which 
other worlds are coming into being and 
passing into oblivion. “It reaches to the 


Stars 


Such a concept cannot be developed over- 
night. It must be given a chance to grow. 
\ few books have appeared recently which 
contribute much toward broadening these 
new horizons. The first I need hardly more 
than refer to, so well has it become known 
during the past year. It is Rachel Carson's 
“The Sea Around Us” 
Press). This beautifully written book is a 


Oxtord University 


truly thrilling introduction not only to the 
oceans, the creatures living in the oceans, 


the forces controlling the oceans, but also a 


splendid primer of the geology to which 


oceanography is so closely related. ““The 
Sea Around Us” takes a narrow land-bound 
birdman into great new regions of interest. 


Another remakable recent book is Fred 
Hovle’s “The Nature of the Universe” 
(Harper and Brothers) Originally pre- 
pared for a series of talks over the British 
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Broadcasting System, the text is brief and 
vivid. Not since Jeans and Eddington has 
anyone caught the essence of the stupen 
dous galactic processes as well as Hoyle 
The story moves on a gigantic stage, with 
breath-taking speed. For drama and mys 
tery, it beats any “western” or detective 


story ever written. 


What I have said applies to the first six 
chapters of the book. I cannot refrain from 
cautioning readers olf Hoyle’s minor maste1 
piece that he was moved, in my judgment 
unfortunately, to add a seventh chapter, on 
his concept of religion. It is a sad case of 
anti-climax. Prof. Hovle’s amazing wande1 
ing among the galaxies gives him no special 
standing as an interpreter of divinity. Pet 
haps the lesson from this should be that in 
the process of broadening our environment, 
our interest and vision should stretch to the 
stars, but we should not presume, as natut 


alists, to storm the gates of heaven 


\ third book of great value in enlarging 
the ecological view is Marston Bates’ “The 
Nature of Natural History” (Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons). This volume is in the class with 
the two already mentioned in its admirable 
clarity of expression and readability. I 
would venture to say that Bates has distilled 
into less than 300 pages more elementary 
information as to just what natural history 
is, Its scope, nomenclature and basic func 
tioning, than has ever before been pre 
sented in our language. This book also con 
tains an admirable selected bibliography 
with the aid of which the reader can sup 
plement the all too limited suggestions in 
the present article. 


These three modern and readily available 
books cannot fail to bring to any careful 
reader not only the deepest kind of pleas 
ure, but also the beginnings of a new and 
thrilling concept of our human environ- 
ment 

Here is the “open sesame” to new hori 


zons in e¢ ology. 


“One class of youngsters follows another through 
the sanctuary.” Photograph by Arthur’ Barr. 


“Mrs. Stultz and’ Mrs. Woods have developed a plan which prepares 
children for sanctuary visits.” Photograph of Mrs. Woods with chil- 
dren inside of museum (left) by Arthur Barr, (right) by R. H. Dill. 
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“The Museum is the center for a 
program that spreads over more 
than 300 acres of sanctuary 


land.” Photograph by R. H. Dill. 
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SANCTUARY 


By Helen Gere Cruickshank 


50 miles from the coast, the 
Mountains in a 
than feet. 


ESS than 
Gabriel 


mighty barrier to 


rise 
10,000 


4 San 
more 
Flowing down the mountain slopes and 
across the plain to the sea are the short 
Los Angeles and San Gabriel Rivers, some 


times dry as talcum powder and occasion 


ally waking into wild and _ devastating 
floods 

setween the Pacific and the abrupt slopes 
of the mountains lies Los Angeles, our third 
largest city. Though only third in size, it 
stretches 44 miles one way and 25 the other, 
occupying the largest land area of any city 
in the United States. To stand on a high 
place and look across the multitude of 
buildings lined up, row on row like great 
regiments that finally fade out in the mists 
of the distance, the city seems endless. One 
has the same feeling when it is necessary 
to drive from a point on one side of the 
city to another on the opposite side. 

In Los Angeles 42 per cent of the people 
of all California are concentrated. Its pop- 
ulation increased 1535.7 per cent between 
1900 and 1940. In the last 10 years alone 


has been swollen by more than a 


the city 
million new inhabitants. And still the city 
continues to grow with the new people fill 
ing in any open place they can find. 

In this teeming city with great distances 
often lying between home and undeveloped 


country areas, 


one’s dependence on_ the 
earth and its bounty are likels 
gotten or unknown. How can urban peopl 


filling so great an area ever gain a sense ol 


to be for 


their birthright in and responsibility to the 
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ind wat ir of this earth? 


con ition and their 


future 


visdom in the plan 


and th s ol generations: 


ning for then precarious wa 


ter supply bol flood control, for 


It 
prevention 


erosion 
ind the future of their food pro 


And how can 
of the beauty ind 


duction they become aware 


onder of nature in all 


1S many ; lo many a harassed pel 


son who cherishes memories of serene. won 


der-filled days in the open, that last need 


foremost this 
tful world 


Los \ng les 1S 


StLOnS Th oPdhany 


may secin lM porlance in 
present unr 


reaching for ans\ 
] 


sound 


I ind 


se cyte con 


structive other cities mav wel! 


follow ru ill its 
] 
}) 


San 


programs ot civi 
did the 


Sanctuary ad 


inning 


impressed rie iS 


Wildlife 
National Audubon So 
| 


i remark ible prog im for chil 


Gabriel Rivet 
ministered by the 
ciety where 
carried on by two ex 


dedicated 


dren and adults is 


tremely competent and leaders 


Mrs. Alma Stultz and Mrs. Gertrude Woods 
It was late March when I joined Allan, 
my husband, in Los Angeles. Knowing how 


impatiently he had awaited my arrival with 


the cameras so he could go north to the 
wild sea cliffs of the San Lucia Range to 
make his new film, I was surprised when 
he said that first he take me to see 
the San Gabriel River Sanctuary. Had not 
enough time already been spent within that 


must 


great city and why spend still more in an 


other long trek across the city? 


But he insisted and early one warm gray 


morning he watched for an opening and 
slid into an endless six-strand chain of traf 
Phe 


roar of speeding motors and the monotony 
of the 


fic moving ravidlv, half west, half east. 


endless succession of city streets dis 
was almost a 


took us 


couraged conversation so it 
shock 
the racing cars and gas fumes. In little more 
block where the trafh« 
dulled to a muffled hum, we stopped by 
a sign: San Gabriel River Wildlife San 
tuary—National Audubon Society. 


when a sudden turn from 


than a sound of 


“The children stared speechless at the golden beauty of a hooded oriole.” Pho- 


tograph, Mrs. Stultz with a class in 


the 


Allan D. Cruickshank. 


sanctuary, by 


~ Ay, 
»< - = 


: 


af A 


The city was forgotten when we went 
through the gate and walked between na 
tive flowers and under a grove of trees to 
the museum. Flocks of sparrows and finches 
with a sprinkling of tess common species 
fed and bathed in the places provided fon 
them. Back of the were the 
warden’s house, rest rooms and a picnic 


museum 


tarea, all within seven acres owned outright 
by the National Audubon Society. These 
form the nerve center for a program which 
san 
tuary land typical life 
blends gradually into an Upper Sonoran 
Zone. It is an area of irreplaceable value 
has re 


leased 
Sonoran 


spreads over many acres of 


where 


because, except tor a lew trails, it 


mained unchanged as long as records ex 
Thus it forms a unique page of 


a natural and 


ist tor it. 


Calitornia history both from 


angle. 


a conservation 
Not only is this sanctuary on a primitive, 
a high underground 


year-round sur- 


untouched area with 
water level but 
face flow. Plant, mammal, insect and water 
life associations remain unchanged by man 
and nature’s methods of soil erosion control 
may be Moreover the area in 
cludes many types of habitat ranging from 
running water to fields and woodlands, thus 


there is a 


observe d 


providing an exciting and varied labora 
elsewhere 


such as no longer exists 


or near it, for that matte 


tory 
within the city 

As one class of 
other through the sanctuary in quick suc 


youngsters followed an 


cession, all day, we were impressed not only 
by the tireless enthusiasm and patience of 
the reaction 


leaders but by 


Apparently many of them 


the sanctuary 
of the children. 
had never before been in a real woodland 
or exercised their senses in appreciation of 
the out-of-doors. 

We were told that many of them have 
only the movies and TV on which to base 
knowledge of the No 
fourth-graders were so 


their out-of-doors. 


wonder several 
that they 
when we nearly fell over them! 


on the ground and watched entranced as 


failed to see us even 


They sat 


obliv ious 


five male goldfinches flashed in and out 
of the birdbath while a little 
ducks quae ked contentedly in the overflow; 


they stared speechless at the golden beauty 


family of 
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These young men find in the sanc- 
tuary a varied laboratory of open water, 
marsh, field, woodland and dry chaparral. 


of a male hooded oriole stealing sugar- 
from the hummingbird feeder! To 
see the delighted faces of those outdoor- 
watched the live 
would be suffi 

nature-cente! 


watel 


starved children as they 
creatures in the sanctuary 


cient reward for many a 
leader. 

\s we watched the trips along the care 
fully planned nature trail develop, an as 
tonishing fact began to emerge. These chil 
dren, who had no first-hand knowledge of 
the out-of-doors, already knew some of the 
problems of conservation and a bit about 
the many plants, insects and fish communi- 
ties they were seeing for the first time. We 
discovered that the sanctuary directors had 
carefully worked out plans which classroom 
used to their classes for 


teachers prepare 


sanctuary visits. So when it arrived, each 
group of children has a beginning knowl 
edge which is then deepened and confirmed 
by actual experience. Each child sees how 
roots hold water and help to prevent flood 
Fach child birds that were 


damage sees 
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186 species t! 
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seeing the flocks of birds at 
ind baths, knows his checklist 

a satistying total after a few hours 
of birding. Also, he bird 
he sees with particular interest in the hope 
species to the already long 


re tuary ind 


thie feeders 


will study each 


sanctuary 


x N AT URE 


| 


AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB HONORS 
NANCY BLISS, 6TH GRADE PUPIL 


member to enroll in an 
Miiss Nancy Bliss of 
vesterday during a 
John James 
Church of the In 
New York 


millionth membet 


nillmonth 
Junior ¢ 
was honored 


lub 


montment to 
the vard of the 
oadway at 155th Street 
ime the nine 
ined an Audubon Club in the 
Bedtord Hills High School 


1 which there ire 


sixth 


10.000 


iwe been enrolling boys and 


ibout 


John H. Baker, President of the National Audubon 
Society, presents a certificate to Naney Lee Bliss. 
Bedford Hills, New York. She was the 9,000,000th 


member to enroll in an Audubon Junior Club. 


It was late when we left the San Gabriel 
Wildlife Sanctuary. We took 
firm that all educators 
and conservationists would be wise to take 


Rive with 


us the conviction 
note of the program carried on at the san 


tuary. California has many state and fed- 


eral parks that are beautiful and often spec- 


But I feel that not one of 
them will have more far-reaching effect on 
the future of the state than the San Gabriel 
River Wildlife Sanctuary tucked within the 


far-lung boundaries of California's largest 


taculai sure 


city. 


I N T H E 


NEWS *®* *® 


girls since 1910 when they founded by the 


National Audubon 
of interesting children in observing and protect 


ing birds 


were 
Society with the objective 


rather than killing them, which was 


common practice at the time 
Audubon monument 
marks the grave of the 


naturalist 


Standing in front of the 


which famous artist 
vas built with funds contributed 

John H. Baker, president 
Audubon Society, presented 
fellow 


com 


ind \ 

by school children 
National 
Bliss 


ot the 
Miss 
club 


with a certificate as her 26 
looked on. He 
Society to her teacher 


members also gave 
eifts from the 


Miss Hilda 
principal of the 


memorative 
and to 
Be dford 


and club advise Carlsson 


Ceoree ( 
Hills High 


Richter 
School 
Picnic Before Ei 

Main speaker at the ceremony, which began 
at 1 P.M head of the 
conservation department at Cornell University, 
} 


sala his 


ent 


was Dr. Gustav Swanson 
and con 
Audubon 
third 
Swanson 


own nature 
servation traced back to an 
Club his teacher formed in the 
1 Minne ipolis school. Dr 
i director of the National Audubon So 
Audubon Junior Clubs laid 


who interest in 
could be 
Junior 
| ice ol 
who 1S 
ciety, stated, “The 


the groundwork for the current boom in popu 


THE BOYS WILL BE SORR 


It was an 1 ladv who telephoned and 


her voice trembled, perhaps with years and pet 


want you to write some 


haps with anger | 


thing about these mean boys who shoot birds.” 


The bovs 
Every 


aren't mean. They are just boys 


youngster wants a and many of 


9 
gun 


them want to shoot at living targets—birds and 


Mavbe if 


wouldn't 


their 


SQUUITTCIS 


| 
them, the 


rabbits and parents 


taught destroy birds 


But if then 


ywOVS 
they are 
After 


1 songbird than 


fail when 


teach 


parents young 


then the years them they are 


older « \ 1 theo rpore shoot 
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lar interest in nature study and the development 
of national concern over the depletion of our 
natural resources.” 

Mr. Baker commented that a majority of the 
nine million enrollees in Audubon Junior Clubs 
that “their thinking has 
had and is having a profound effect upon gov- 


renewable 


are alive today and 
ernmental conservation policies.” 

He called upon Robert ] Hamershlag, repre 
Bedtord who said 
there are now 20 Audubon Junior Clubs in the 
Bedtord area and that the Society has recently 
engaged the naturalist, 
Stanley work in the 
northern Westchester schools in furthering the 


senting the Audubon Society 


full-time services of a 


Grierson of Katonah, to 
\udubon program. 

Guests invited to the ceremony included rep- 
resentatives of the Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp- 
American 
the Church 
Miss 
Carlsson’s Audubon Club members were guests 
of the National a picnic 
featured by a huge cake with a frosting-replica 
Audubon club button. It 
observance of the 167th 
bon’s birthday, April 26, 


sedford Audubon Society, 
Natural History 


Intercession Just before 


fire Girls 
Museum of 
of the 


and 
the event 
Audubon Society at 


made in 


Audu- 


ot an was 
anniversary of 


1785. 


Y THEY SHOT THE BIRDS 


trample a bed of flowers or destroy beauty in 


any of its forms 


They 
hear the 


mid-March 


announcement of 


will wake some morning 
spring, the 
squeaky little voice of the phoebe, back again 
They hear the 


cardinal and see the scarlet 


and 
and saying spring for sure will 
shrill whistle of the 


In the elm tree a robin is sing 
thicket the thrush 


stand still to listen 


flash of his wings 
ing his crazy song, and in the 
makes such that we 
At night 


bird far 


music 
as we drift off to sleep, the mocking 
back in a oak 


from his myriad throat 


water endlessly 


sings 


The bluebird sits on the cedar fence and 


Photograph of parula warblers by Allan D. Cruickshank 


HELP WANTED! 


By Edward A. Armstrong* 


keeps watch at 
1 when 


bird 
likely 


parents 


unesters 18 
tion of the 
ore thre 


sun peeps 


nest 1s thre 


ound that 
casions 


bird 


The male wren left his mate 


female 
nestlings 


seven 


all the 
vhile he spent his time looking around fot 
of the half 


chores for 


partner to occupy on 
lozen nests he had built. 


Contrasted with this lack of cooperation 
the achievement of 


mother 


( 


by the male, we have 
: house wren which lost his mate and reared 


one day he made 


It is not surprising 


he young unaided. In 

“17 visits to the nest 
that birds working so hard sometimes lose 
weight during this period of arduous ac 
Even when both parents help to pro 


are sometimes hard 


LiIVIt\ 
vide for the family they 
put to obtain sufficient food for them. 


Birds are so adapted to thei surround 
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Young house wrens photographed by Hugh M. Halliday. 


Birds, during their nesting seasons, are among the busiest crea- 
tures on earth. A distinguished English ornithologist gives 
some interesting examples of cooperation in the bird world. 


ings that they often perform their duties 
in ways that save themselves unnecessary 
work and wasted time, for birds, when rear- 
ing young, are always working against time. 
In particular, some migratory species, such 
as the swifts and swallows which hunt flying 
insects, must not dally or their young may 
not be on the wing before a lack of insect 
food or the impulse to migrate southward 
asserts itself, forcing them to desert the 
young ones before they are fledged. 

Most birds nest as near as circumstances 
permit to where their food supply is plen- 
tiful. Probably, if we knew more about 
certain species which are unaccountably 
local in their distribution, we would dis- 
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cover that some of them rely on types ol 
food which are restricted to the nesting 
locality. If suitable nesting material is not 
available within a certain distance, some 
birds will not, or cannot, nest. House mar- 
tins in England are so dependent on damp 
mud as building material that they do not 
breed far from ponds or streams. 

The importance to some birds of saving 
labor and time is shown by a comparison 
between the nesting sites chosen by the bit 
tern and the gray heron of England. It 
there are no tall trees available near its 
fishing grounds, the gray heron may nest at 
some distance from its food supply, but the 
bittern nests in the marsh where its food 
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heron in 
ima Theat 
ol the me 


t time and 


which 
One ol 
Save 
Nowad 
dehya 
iv 
that in 
impo sil 
the 
Pop 
a season ol 
season otf tood scarcity For 
ple thre 
fish and meat 1 
tO sul 
\lthoug 
few birds 
woodpecker 


lood bundance tol 
pri 
discover’ i hho to smoke 
it possible 
Vive ith harsh Wililters 
ol mammals ane i 
nutcracker and some 
t 
breeding 


s@ascor some ol the shrikes, which hen 


robin photographed by the author. 


Engli-h 


ood is relatively plentiful, impale insects 
thorny 
Owing 


lizards, mice and small birds on 


branches to be eaten when needed. 
to the perishable nature of their food, such 
we for a rainy day cannot be very 


ellective.* 
lhe greatest labor-saving method among 
that ol leaving others to do all the 
work of rearing the offspring—is used by 


North 


considerable 


the cowbird in America, the cuckoo 


il lurope, and a number of 


tropical species. The cuckoo of |] urope re- 


moves one otf the eggs of the bird she is 


AS 


egg of her 


flies off 


interest in the egg or in 


to Victimize and lays an 


ibout 
Then she and 

takes no further 
the young cuckoo when it hatches. For any 
species which adopts this labor SUVINng Sys 
tem it is olten true that nothing fails like 
It the cuckoo tribe multiplied be 


find 


SUCCESS 


yond a certain point it could not 


enough toster-parents for its young. 
\nother possible “labor-saving device” is 
to spread the load, to share the work with 
others. In various forms this is not un 
common among birds. For example, when 
young Sandwich terns get beyond the nest 
ling stage they stray trom their nests and 
gather in groups on the beach. The parents 
in each family no longer concentrate on 
feeding their own offspring but feed all and 


Probably 


chick gets depends largely on the vigor with 


sundry in the party. what each 


which it wavlavs any comer-in with food 


This system may well have advantages in 


times when food is scarce, for instead of 


many chicks having to subsist on a starva 
tion diet and growing up to be weaklings, 
or even perishing before leaving the breed 
ing ground, some of the young terns are 

quately fed and live to perpetuate the 
we. The price of the survival of certain 
of others—those young 


ones is the death 


less fortunate in receiving 


this 


terns which are 


food. Among Sandwich terns creche, 


or communal care, system is more than a 


harassed 


convenience tor parents, it Is 


probably essential to the survival of the 


species 


that this is so with 


Lhev breed in the most 


It is quite certain 


Clipe rol pe NYullls 


weathei conditions of any bird 
darkness and 
Lhey 


there is nothing but ice 


to make 


SCV CTE 


amid = the blizzards ot the 


Antarctic winter. make no nests, for 


and snow ol which 
chicks would soon 


them ind the 


freeze in the below-zero temperatures but 
that they are supported on the feet of the 


a chick slips trom its 


I 
Iie ighbors 


adults. If an egg on 


bird’s webs, imme 


brood it So 


place on a 


diately rush to strong is the 


brooding impulse that penguins will cuddle 


a dead and trozen chick. This parental soli 


itude is an adaptation to conditions in a 


rigorous Climate It is effective because it 


insures the survival of enough young em- 
perors LO p rpetuate the species 

I he qay 
sheld-ducks 
adults to migr 


independent 


nursery system as practiced by 


enables the majority of the 


betore then 


When 


into flotillas composed 


young are 
quite some weeks old 
the ducklings merge 
of birds of several broods and a restlessness 
their parents. ‘They fly off 


He ligoland, 
flock, leaving behind 


overtakes from 


Great Britain to where they 


molt in a vers large 
a lew of their number to pilot the parties 
their feeding 


Phus 


ot well-grown ducklings on 


excursions in the bays and estuaries 


the majority of the adults are enabled to 


pass the period of the molt, when they are 


Photograph of a song thrush by the author. 


most vulnerable, in a safer area than that 


in which they breed. 
Among some birds of the same species, 
a number of females will lay thei 


eggs in 
the same nest. These birds are largely tropi 
cal—the black 
odd-looking creature somewhat like 
tailed When I 


was surprised to find a heap of eggs in the 


ani of Trinidad is one, an 


a long 


nest | 


ig 
crow. climbed to a 
bulky structure. Several females lay in one 
nest and all the birds share in feeding the 
young. This system could only work if the 
females came to lay at the same time; othe 
wise there would be eggs and young ol very 
the 


would result. We must suppose that asso 


different ages in nest and contusion 


A young English cuckoo throwing hedge sparrow’s egg out of the nest. Photograph by the author. 
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incommon to see young waterhens of the 
first brood feeding thei parents’ second 
yatch of young ones 

Nearly naturalist widely experi 
enced with birds has discovered a bird of 


every 


one species helping to feed the young of 
inother. For some days I observed a song 
at which a robin appeared 


frequently and fed the nestlings. His mate 


thrush’s nest 
is sitting on her eggs only two feet away 
interest in the doings 
to the 
parent 


but she showed no 


t her 
i} } 


Hrusils 


He avoided going 
the 


partner. 


nest when either of 


thrushes was there, so there were no 


song 
tik 


squabbles. His help cannot have been of 
much value for the small caterpillars which 
he contributed did not compare with the 
large worms brought in by the song thrush 
parents 

There can be no doubt how this curious 
The male robin makes 
courtship gilts of small edible morsels to 


his mate when they pair-up, and when she 


situation had arisen 


comes olf the nest to feed. When the young 
ones hatch, he also helps to feed them. Thus 


even betore the young of his own brood 


appear, his impulse to give food is already 


iroused. At sight of the yellow mouths of 
the young thrushes the robin redbreast re 
wted to them as if they were his own 
yeny 

In spite of the great diversities among 
birds in rearing their young, the usual habit 
is for the 
laithtul 


responsibilities 


| inde 
pendent 


there 
is even a tendency tor the couple to remain 
geese 
ind ravens, for example, remain paired for 


pair to cooperate and remain 
and thei 
until the 


to each other domestic 


young are 
Among the larger species 


faithful trom year to year. Swans, 


vears, and some may remain mated for life. 
Phe length of life tor small birds is usually 
only 


so short a year or two—that pairing 


in successive vears between the same indi- 


Is is seldom possible 

wong longer-lived species the pair-bond 
is more enduring and the adjustment to 
one another which monogamy involves ap 
their survival; to 
which they rear 


and, let us believe, to the pleas 


parently contributes to 


the efhiciency with their 


families; 
lives 


intness of their 
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| The third in a series about 


YOUR 


Wdflewer 


GARDEN 


The beginner in wildflower gar- 
dening should plant only those 


flowers native to his region. 


By Carol H. Woodward* 
Wt N the dwarf crested iris** of the 


Southeast is planted in the wildflower 
garden, a setting of gray rocks against hem 
locks and birches will accentuate the beauty 
of each violet-blue flower. Although it likes 
deep rich leafmold, this is one of the few 
woodland plants which will grow in fairly 
shallow, dry and neutral soil. It transplants 
readily, especially just after it has bloomed. 

As a companion, where there is less pro- 
trees, the birdfoot violet 
Sand and a little 
sulfate for will fit the 
needs. If constantly picked it 


tection from the 


will make itself at home 


aluminum acidity 


soil to its 


will flower much longer than in nature 


About this time of year are seen the first 


rough, slender leaves of the bristly aster 
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It too grows best in acid, gravelly soil where 
the sun creates a quasi-desert atmosphere. 
Given a little humus it will make far show- 
ier clumps of bloom than its dwarfish stems 
exhibit along roadsides in September. It 
is better transplanted to the garden now 
than later, when it is in flower. 

The beginner in wildflower 
will do well to start with plants that are 
native to the immediate region. These will 
encourage him, for they are almost certain 
to succeed if their original soil, moisture 
and exposure can be duplicated. The novice 
will also be wise to try mostly herbaceous 
plants at first, avoiding the trees and shrubs 
until he has had more experience. Yet it 
is the woody plants which provide the most 
In a dry-soil garden, 


gardening 


natural background. 
the low-spreading juniper of New England 
pastures can be attractive the year around 
Even in the arid the Middle 
West it can be planted. 

If there is a dry slope to be covered, the 
bearberry is the ideal shrub, for the more 
barren the soil the more successfully will it 


blankei dark 


sections of 


the ground with its small, 
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1 pec 


only reliable me 


Down at thre 


mall stream keeps the ground moist and 


cool all summet quite different plants must 


| Here 


wildflower garden 
b uebe Ils 


Virginia 


then 


be tound tor a 
F Mav, Mie 
ill luxuriate 

later flowers by 


thre 


bol 


a soon seeds ripe betore 


thes from view 1 tire 


the garden 


to dig them tor 
\n open ! hv spot 
with tall blue tag Where 


merely mort 


ticularly a 


flowers can little sun 


iS IS SIOW 


Since the h y § wet are 


ison warmth ints 


to absorb the s« voung p 


pond, or cow, 
or in muck at 
vellow, globe 


large vellow 
lily. in shallow water 
the edge of Ihe bright 
shaped flowers are about two inches broad, and 
which is distributed east of 
the Rocky Mountains. throughout the 
summer. In the small pond it grows so vigor 
ously that it may crowd out other plants. Pho 


The spatterdock., 
the 


grows 


the plant, widely 


graph by Gerard. 


70 


J 


ol perennials tor 


set oul 


late-season bloom may be 
here than in the drier 
The blue lobelia and 


much later 


parts of the property. 


its vivid counterpart, the cardinal-flower, 


i favorite of hummingbirds, will thrive year 
water washes their roots. 


alter vear where 


The turtlehead will happily accompany 
them. Later in the the 
bottle gentian will prove itself a flower of 


season closed o1 


quality in a wet-ground planting. 

The of plants that gardeners 
bring from the 
collected seeds are the woodland species 


MapOrily 
home wild or trom wild 
those which require considerable shade and 
deep, rich, acid leatmold at their roots. Of 
the few which demand lime, the rare white 
ladyslipper, dwart white trillium, and grass 
of Parnassus tor wet places, besides a certain 
lew of the ferns, are the plants of greatest 
interest for the wild garden. 

\ gratifying number will grow and bloom 
garden soil. They look their 


in ordinary 


The yellow pond lily spreads by dropping on 
the water its hard seed pods which float away 
from the parent plant. 


The wild geranium, Geranium maculatum, is 
a fine plant for the wildflower garden. It is 


practically free of diseases and insect pests. 


best, however, when they are given natural 


istic rather than formalized surroundings. 


From summer bloom, some ol 


these undemanding wildflowers are the har- 


spring LO 


binger-ol-spring, Erigenia bulbosa, bellwort, 
goldenseal, squirrel corn, white dogtooth 
Eryth 
bells, wild geranium, large 
Jacob’s ladder, bluebell, Oswego 


violet ronium albidum, Virginia blue 


Solomon's seal, 
Americal 


tea, and white snakeroot 


Among the choicest of the native plants 
which insist on acid leaftmold are the small 


ones which remain green all winter long. 


In colder climates than their native homes, 


they will need a covering of dry leaves held 


in place with branches over winter. In 


warmer regions they should have additional 
shade and extra moisture in summer. 
Lasv to transplant, easv to root trom cut 


tings, and easy to grow in the shade with 
it its roots, the partridge-berry 


Bright red 


lealtmold 


low mat ot green 


makes i neat 


From April to July the rose-purple flowers 
of the wild geranium, Geranium maculatum, 
bloom in open woods, thickets and shady road- 
sides from Newfoundland to Georgia’ and 
westward a thousand miles. This common spe- 
cies, adapted to a wide variety of soils, can 
be effectively naturalized under trees and 
shrubbery, Photograph by Clifford Matteson. 


berries lollow the pairs of tiny fringed tlow- 
Another good red-fruited ground cover 
stature, 


ers 


is wintergreen — much larger in 


though still only about four inches high. 

The pipsissewas, which will be blooming 
in July, tolerate a drier, leaner soil than 
woodland plants; but 


the othe 


young seedlings can be 


most ol 


only very trans 


planted with success. Then frequent com- 


panion, pyrola, or shinleat, flowering ear- 


lier, has much the same behavior. 

Fan the diminutive 
white 
name of rattlesnake plantain. Its 


easier to handle is 


orchid which bears the unfortunate 
slender 
white Spire ol waxy flowers rises In Ssurmmimer 
from a small rosette of white-veined leaves. 
Probably no other orchid is more amenable 
to being moved into a shaded garden 

Each of the other orchids presents its own 
It will be the 
to books which give 
tions.* We can 


precious wildflowers through transplanting, 


problem. better to rete 


readet specific direc 


not save some olf our most 


unless their cultural whims are respected. 


John Jame ~ 


Audubon collected the hoary 


bat, from 


which he made this painting, in Hoboken, New Jersey. 


ill photographs by the author. 


Audubons Bats 


By Charles E. Mohr 


ipl complete mastery olf aerial navi 
gation intrigued Audubon, just as it 


lone battled scientists and terrified the su 
pels rt ieouis . i result 
stiucii 


the ings ol bats, rather than birds 


little 
ect he conclude 
ottered 
the soluti te rial transport by man 
li oO t the 
will ( 1) ; Lorne with 
Striic ture it Wl ippear as 
should our ov 


construction ot th 


their internal 


il probable that 


nm species evel ittempt to ty 


through the air wi wings they will have 


| 


constructed on the principle I long 


most curious animals.’ 


these 
made in 184 

ol i ah iwihy 
interest 


t con 


nes 


ble ricle rson 


dubon Every person, I imagined, was 
in deep slumber, save myself, when of a 
sudden I heard a great uproar in the natu 
Rushing to Rafinesque’s 
quarters he found his guest running around 
the room stark naked “holding the handle 


which 


room.” 


ralist s 


of my tavorite violin, the body of 
he had battered to pieces against the walls 
in attempting to kill the bats which had 
entered by the open window, probably at- 
tracted by the insects flying around his 
( indle 

I stood amazed,” wrote Audubon, “but 
he continued jumping and running round 
and round, until he was fairly exhausted, 
when he begged me to procure one of the 
inimals for him, as he felt convinced that 
they belonged to a ‘new species.’ Although 
I was convinced to the contrary, I took the 
bow of my demolished Cremona, and ad 
ministering a sharp tap to each of the bats 
as it came up, soon had specimens enough.” 

Audubon himself, in collaboration with 
the Reverend John Bachman described a 
number of new species of bats. But due to 
their superficial resemblances, resulting in 


{ ick ot 


nd to the disappearance of 


critical data in his descriptions 


the “type” 
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the names have 
passed into the oblivion of synonomy, the 


specimens, all but two of 

scientific graveyard of duplicate names. 
Until last year this constituted virtually 

all that was known of Auduban’s bat stud 


Then, as Alice Ford's handsome 


1€S. just 
volume of “Audubon’s Animals” was going 
to press, an unsuspected series of paintings 
of bats was found among the many hun 
dreds of original water colors of birds and 
New York Historical So 


ciety’s priceless collection. Miss Ford men 


mammals in the 


tioned the discovery briefly, and reproduced 


four fine drawings of the free-tailed and 
red bats. 
when I exam 


ined the bat pictures and found 26 water 


Imagine my excitement 


colors, two of the bets with wings spread, 
unpublished 


which give these unique drawings extreme 


and accompanying notes 
interest to scientist and layman. Paintings 
by both father and son are included in the 
series. 

One bat in particular I was looking for 

the smallest North American bat, Myotis 
subulatus named by Audubon for 
the Philadelphia physician who collected 


letbii, 


and sent it to him in 1841. This was the bat 
20 vears ago led me into a fas 


hobby. 


which some 


cinating scientifie speleology, the 
study of caves. 

While engaged in graduate work at Buck 
nell University I learned that a new species 
of bat had been collected in a central Penn 
svivania cave. Thinking that it was Wood 
ward Cave, 30 miles away, I hurried there 
in midwinter, picked a score of hibernat 
ing bats from the wall, dropped them into 
a knapsack and cached it in the rumble 
seat of my car. 

Hours later when I opened the rumble 
seat, a squeaking flight of bats emerged. 
That is how I first learned that bats arouse 
quickly from hibernation. Three bats re- 
mained in the bag, however, and these I 
put into the nearest container at hand, an 


empty cigal 


~ 


box. Under the pressure of 
work | the Three 
weeks later I remembered them, but open- 


laboratory forgot bats. 


ing the box, I found them dead, mummi- 

fied. 
Late 

Reading, 


mammalogist Earl L. 


that winter I took them to the 
Pennsylvania, Museum, where 


Poole quit kly told 


Those bats which do not migrate, hibernate in caves. 


} 
'¥ 


~~ = 


per cent of all known individuals winter 

the two tocal points mentioned. 

We collected very few of these rare bats. 
[here were too many questions which 
ould be answered only by letting them 
ve. In search of answers | began banding 
wats in 1932, the first banding ot cave bats 

America. I discovered, among other 
ings, that bats return faithfully year after 
to the same winter roost. Among a 

§ 899 litthe brown bats which |] 

an abandoned iron mine at 
Pennsylvania, were some that 
ined up again every winter lor five vears, 
me six vears in a row, and another in 

ven out of eight winters. And in 1950, 
| found a Leib’s bat which I had banded 
in February, 19141. 1t had attained a ven 

ol at least nine years. This ts a 


mirkable age for so small a mammal 


Ih shrews and moles, comparable in size, 


( nore than a single year. 

Where do they spend the summer? By 
finding and banding the winter concentra 
Liohs we hoped to discover where and how 
lar they go when they desert the caves in 

ying. Most summer recoveries of banded 

buts have been in barns, churches, or othe. 
buildings within LO miles of the hibernat 
ing quarters. But long flights also are made 
In New England, Donald Grifthn discovered 
hat some bats migrate from mountain 
iverns in Vermont to summer roosts on 
Cod, Massachusetts, an airline dis 

ince ot 168 miles! 
There is no hint in Audubon’s writing 
he ever entered a cave, where he might 
have tound bats by the thousands or tens 

1 thousands. Wyandotte Cave, 75 miles 
east of Henderson on the Ohio River, prob 
tbly had not been explored, but at least 
20 caves were known in Kentucky by 1800 
ind Mammoth Cave, 100 miles to the south 

was opened to the public in 1816. In 

ne of the caves around Mammoth I have 

counted as many as 30,000 bats, while in 

northeastern Kentucky, [| once discovered 
population ol 80.000 to 100,000 bats 

It is, naturally, much easier to secure a 
dormant bat as it hangs head down from 

ve wall or ceiling than to catch one on 


wing. In his journal of the Missouri 
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Audubon made many drawings of bats, but did not publish any of 


these in his work on the quadrupeds of North 
mammals, are not 


because bats, although 


River expedition, Audubon writes several 
times of seeing bats without being able to 
collect them, then of finally succeeding in 
shooting one—Vespertilio subulatus, as it 
known at the 
among the water colors just found. 


There are perhaps few more difficult tar 


was time. Its portrait is 


gets than erratic bats dodging crazily in the 


dimming twilight. They do, of course, oc- 
casionally fly in full daylight, improving 
chances for observation or collecting. Two 
of Audubon’s bat portraits, 
studies of the hoary bat, our largest species, 
bear this penciled notation: “Procured at 
Hoboken, N. & 1841, at 12 


o'clock of the day, when it was flying in 


handsomest 


December 6, 
full vigor.” 
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America, possibly 


four-footed animals. 


It must have been a balmy December day 
for he added that a big brown bat “was 
also procured alive on the same day at St. 
James Place.” Surprisingly, a third species 
was taken two days later, the seldom seen 
silver-haired bat, a distinguished looking 
black bat with scattered frosting of white 
hairs. This was collected by his son, John 
Woodhouse Audubon, at their home “at 
Minies Land, nine miles above the city of 
New York on York Island.” 

Ordinarily, flying bats are rarely seen in 
winter. Eight species of eastern bats move 
to caves and mines where they hibernate. 
Most of the others, the so-called tree bats, 
migrate southward in fall and spend the 
insects fly the year ‘round. 


winter where 
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imnual flig 
the Baha iS in 
on ships hundreds of miles at 
Phe rigors of m 
of unsheltered 
derstandable 
s than 
eck thre 
Ihe tree b 
young 
Mahave 


ronally 


Wi h i\ 


been bul up, parti 


! 


In Carlsbad Caverns 
several lexas cave 


tailed bats each 


inimat 


environment it 


sC§LL COMNSTILULES the preatest ha ird In Min 


kowstorm blocked a cave 
entrance than 
brown b 
ite to find shelter insid ermont, one 
‘.iVe IS sé 


hibernate 


thousands 
qu irters 
bats sti 

i! 


Most of ( 


subsiding un 


Llibernating 
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onditions before they can become dor- 
mant; darkness, quiet, and a cool, even tem 
perature. These they find in caves. But 
each winter as more spelunkers visit the 
wild caves and more tourists the commet 
cial ones, bats are disturbed with greater 
frequency. When aroused, their metabolism 
quickly increases and soon they are flying 


Each 
time they fly they use up an extra amount 


ibout in search of greater seclusion 


of their precious energy supply, stored in 
the form of fat beneath their fur. 

loo many intrusions of the hibernating 
quarters will result in the depletion of these 
energy rations beyond the danger point and 
then the bats will starve before replenish 
ments in the form of flying insects are 


i\ ailable. 


I have been alarmed at the serious decline 
I have noticed in the size of bat colonies 
in Pennsylvania and Tennessee in the last 
20 years. In the Keystone State our only 
populations of the so-called cluster bat con 
sisted of three colonies ranging in size from 
500 to 2,000 individuals. Now they 
virtually reached the vanishing point, less 


have 


than 50 bats remaining in the three caves 
['wo of the caves are commercially opel 
ited, with a year ‘round business. The third 
is one of the most popular spelunking caves 
in the state. The bats couldn't take it. 


Our efforts to transfer to undisturbed 
caves a goodly portion of the thousands of 
bats that occupied the 60-year-old tunnels 
of the South Penn Railroad, in 1940, before 
their transformation into Pennsylvania 
rurnpike tunnels, proved futile. So strong 
was the bats’ homing instinct that they re 
turned to their former quarters, by then 
uninhabitable. Virtually all of them must 


have perished. 


Countless biology students and other pet 
sons intrigued by the marvels of a bat’s 
inatomy and way of life have carried off 
specimens to home or school to frighten o1 


enlighten their friends and classmates. To 


ill my advice is, “look, learn, and leave 
them where you find them.” They are valu 
ible though peculiar members of the wild 
life community and have an important rol 


to play in the intricate web of life. 
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The Leib’s bat shown hibernating in a cave is the smallest of the eastern species. 


It is only two inches long from the tip of its black pointed nose to its toes. 


Numbered aluminum bands, loosely attached to the arms of bats, 
tell how long bats live and the extent of their annual migrations. 
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The President 


By John H. Baker 


Bahama Wardens on Duty 


7. will remember that the Society for 
the Protection of thre Flamingo in the 


Bahamas was recently tormed It 1S provid 


ing warden service equipment ind supe! 
colonies this yea 
Andros 

Allen 


spent 18 


vision tor protection ol 
Abaco isa on 
Robert P 


ol thre Socrer' . i has ire idly 


oon both It 
if flamingo there 


months on irch rard to the 


eNIStINng nun listribution and needs ol 


thre Ameri ! himingo 


your pre dent w it rmthlamas 


Recent \ hie ind 
with 
Stephen riges 1 h lane, and sur 
veved ih sland fron the ir, observ 
ing no flamingos, but 


old nesting ites with 


spotting one ol 


than 500 
intact and clearly visible. 
little early 1 thre 


Tidoore 
thre PPPCouLTGLs 
season 
irrived in 


mingos to Ave 


many 10,000 of them 
lowing 
Lay Ww ! Lhe | cable 
from Ina 

Bahamas 
ot tlamiuneg nesting He 
soon on h way ( | we all fervently 
wil succeed this 
ot young 


umber 


Whoopers on Balanced Diet 
Your 


Douglass 
Park 


found the two 


visit with Ge 


Crip and Jo, in 
Mar 


leet 


finished in 
M0 x SOO 
surrounded by a wi T 1 provid 
10 feet 


with a pool of run water 10x 
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teports to you 


President of the National Audubon Society 


size, in which the cranes, as is their custom, 


may wash their food. There is vegetative 
cover; the grass will not be cut; the outside 
lence is cat and dog proof. It is hoped the 
birds will nest successfully this spring; they 
have been “dancing.” In addition to the 
special rations to which they became accus 
Aransas National Wild- 
Texas, they are additionally 
Audubon Park (in 


normal wild foods obtained by them in the 


tomed while at the 
lile Retuge in 
receiving at lieu ol 


natural marsh in Texas) raw. soft-shelled 


crabs and, in season, live crawfish, both ol 
which are eaten shell and all. They are reg 
ularly fed raw shrimp and a teaspoontul a 


day 


otf wheat germ oil—all this in addition 
to ground horse meat, mashed hard-boiled 
kernels and 


you like to 


whole corn 


How'd 


eggs W ith shells, 


Purina laying pellets 


be a whooping crane? 


Report from The Rainey 


March southwest Louisiana was 
the Rainey Wildlile 


Sanctuary the mesquites were bursting into 


In late 
ill abloom, and at 


golden glow and the Chinaberries into lav 
ender. The white flowers of the hawthorns 
and dewberries added to the charm and the 
prickly toothache 
full bud. Kingbirds in large numbers had 


had 


ereen herons, some of which remain there 


ash, o1 trees,* were in 


irrived on northward migration, as 


nest. By late April trees and shrubs on 


1 canal dikes and those on the natural 
cheniers will be literally full of migrating 
birds that have either come across the gulf, 
or around its western border through Cen 
and Mexico. The abundant 


tral America 
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summering birds include least bitterns, pur- 
ple gallinules, green and other herons and 
egrets, marsh wrens, red-wings, orchard ori- 
oles, loggerhead shrikes, boat-tailed grackles 
Among the first to ar- 
rive each year, the houses 
provided for them at the Society's landing 
at Intracoastal City, are the purple martins 


and mottled ducks 


and to nest in 


normal arrival date, February 10. 


Brazil, the 


large 


An animal introduced from 


nutria, resembling in general a very 
muskrat, or a woodchuck or marmot, has 
greatly multiplied after its escape from cap- 
tivity, and is now the most abundant mam 
section of the southwest 


Just what will be the 


mal in a_ large 


Louisiana marshes 
long-range effect on the vegetation, and on 
use of this area by other wildlife, is prob 
the that 


will continue to be noticeable results 


lematical, but chances are there 


very 
Alligator 
introduced from Brazil, was taking over in 


of its feeding habits grass, also 
a big wav until nutria began working on 


it in volume; this is to the nutria’s credit. 
Now 


were practically pure 


large eat-outs are developing in what 
stands of hog cane, 
ind the nutria have made a start on the 
roseau canes that grow principally on the 
Initial results of these eat-outs 


duc ks. 
othe 


canal dikes 


ire increased use of this marsh by 


shorebirds, egrets, herons, ibis and 


water birds. They are also eating the man 


gliers or “mangroves,” commonly known in 


the I 


are greatly reduced, the boat-tailed grackle 


ast as salt myrtle or salt bush. If thes« 
and green heron will have to find new nest 
To the north of the area in which 


nutria are 


ing sites 
most abundant, 
land 


mile upon square mile of the finest stand 


the currently 


your Society now has on its square 
of 3-square grass—ideal food for geese and 
that is to be seen today anywhere 


We shall hope that the 
nutria develop a natural check on their own 


muskrats 
in that. re gion 


numbers, or confine their taste to alligator 


grass, hog and roseau cane, so that the fine 
stand of choice goose and muskrat food may 
as long as the natural cvcl 


remain mtact 


permits 
Nick Schexnayder, superintendent, and 
Ignace Hebert, his assistant, keep all the 
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Society's buildings and equipment in tip- 
top shape at all times. The Navy never did 
a better job. Members who visit this sanc- 
tuary, preferably during the months of No- 
vember and December, will not only wit- 
ness a great show of wintering waterfowl, 
but have reason to feel proud of the quality 
of management of the Rainey Wildlife 


Sanctuary 


Encouraging news about 
Island Beach 


In March, the New 
appropriation 


Legislature 
containing 


Jé rsey 
bill 
$2,750,000 for the purchase of Island Beach, 


passe d an 


the presumption being that after acquisi- 
tion it would be maintained as a State Park. 


It appears that all that is necessary now 


is to iron out the details of transfer from 


the present owners to the State 


Great credit is due Governor Driscoll for 
his backing of the State’s acquiring Island 
Beach, and his expressed awareness of the 
cultural and scientific values, and the im 
portance of maintenance policy that would 
preserve for all time the unique scenery, 
flora and fauna characteristic of the primi- 


tive New Jersey coast. 


We should not forget that it is due to the 


the through 
the 


treatment accorded property 


the vears by the owners, members of 
Phipps family, that it is now possible to 
preserve this beautiful strip of beach land 


lor permanent public appreciative use, 


By Paul A. Zahl 


ij ande ( 
his 


1000 tmm 


B’ ten o'clock next morning we were two 
thirds of the wav down } lake John 
and I had separated and proceeding 
parallel 100 yards apart The idea was that 
of a two-man broadfront piston—as yet at a 
consider ible distance ( be sure forcing 
the pink line of flamingos, ahead of it. In 
my pocket was a pair of pliers, and over my 
shoulder hung camera. In John’s 
pocket was the ball cord, and over his 
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Probably no other 


white man has been 


trampled by a thousand 


frightened flamingos. 


ime drawings 


y Fritz Kr edel 


shoulder was a necklace of bird bands. The 
latter flashed in the sunlight, and he carried 
them as though never once doubting that 
ve'd soon have plenty of flamingo legs 

hand for banding. I wasn't quite sure of 
the plan, but John had everything figured 
out. We must concentrate the birds against 
the far end of the lake, he had said, then 
drive them along the north shore and into 
t bay there that tapered off like a funnel. 
How we'd actually catch the birds, once 
funneled, was still a mystery to me. 

Ihe herd sensed that something was afoot 
ind, with the distance differential reduced 
to perhaps 300 yards, began to show signs 
of serious concern. Individuals spread loose- 
ly around the periphery of the mass has- 
tened hubward. Ranks tightened, and _ be- 
fore long the flock had retreated as far as 


11 from “Flamingo Hunt,” 
lished May 26 by Bobbs 
by courtesy of the author 
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against the densely man 


All heads were high out 


it could, hard 
groved lake's end. 
of the water by this time, and from each 
hard, 
the direction 


periscope glinted a pair of fierce, 
frightened evyes—all fixed in 
of the two human figures moving clumsily 
down the lake but closing in inexorably. 
The flock had three possible routes of es- 
cape the north 
between John and the south shore; or up 
us. Qur aim 


between me and shore; 


through the center between 
was to prevent the latter two but to encour- 
age the first. And yet we couldn't leave the 
favored north passage too wide, for then the 
birds might flee back up the lake past the 
clutches. The 
whole thing was tricky and suspenseful and 


bay entrance, out of our 


required a slothful balance of forces. 
Except for their inability to fly and thei 
lack of full coloration, these birds seemed 


like adults. Even as to size thev were defi 


nitely not children. The correctness of this 


impression was borne out shortly when, 


unde1 
several flame fragments ventured to make a 


our increasing approach-pressure, 


break for it, pell-melling wildly away from 
the Necks 


pressed forward, legs slashed at maximum 


main solar body. and heads 


speed, wings beat with all the furious churn 


ing characteristic of frenzied adults. Sprint- 
ing toes skimmed the water, and the wing 
But the lift 
the birds’ feet 


ing bodies rose almost clear. 

was not vet enough; 
sank back 
lake bottom fon 


which failed to fly 


powel 
and down 
Each in 


turn 


soon into the wate 
to the 


dividual 


support. 
would 
hastily and dissolve back into the group 
three, however, did actually 


Iwo o1 man 


age for the first time in their lives to get 


into the air. For a few long seconds thei 
air-borne status was 1n doubt, then proved 
This was probably more of a revelation to 
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them than to us. With the sudden feel of 
flight their wings seemed to beat all the 
harder as they swung up over the mangrove, 
bound at last for the free-ranging life of 
adulthood. 

were within 100 yards of the 
knotted herd’s front lines. The birds eddied 
this way and that; one felt the internal pres- 
sure would any second cause the boiler wall 
But when I 
had reached a position just above the bay 


Soon we 


to give at its weakest point. 


entrance John signaled me to stop. He con 
tinued, edging closer and easing the herd 
leftward, then gently goading them on up 
lake between me and the north shore. Beau 
tifully they suddenly 
began oozing in the direction of what they 


according to plan 


thought was an escape hole. There was some 
crving and voicing, but not much; the birds 
to direct then 


seemed total energies into 


foot-and-wing action. A thousand pairs of 
sprinting legs made a sound suggestive of 
raintall continuous wet 


thunderless one 


murmur. 
Why 


‘herds” by the 


called 
natives was now clear: the 
movement the world like that 
of a trightened herd of cattle. Even the 
dust was there—white spray from 2,000 legs 
slashing and splashing the air the 
flock have re- 
sembled a lengthening teardrop. My pres 


flightless flamingos are 


was for all 


From 


would for a brief moment 
ence just above the bay entrance left them 
no choice; into the bay they veered. By this 
time John was at my side, and we hurried 


in after so as to prevent any turn-around 
although the word “hurry” to 


the lake 


Our legs moved fast, 


or retreat, 


describe our movement across 
swash is misleading 
to be sure, but mostly up and down; for 
ward progress was anything but swift. The 
bay extended northward, but ever narrow- 


ing, a good quarter of a mile 


Now wi 
the 


closed in, 
the 
It had been my vague 


had them, and as we 


dumbly crowded into bay's 
walled \ 
impression that John’s plan involved thus 
into that V 


fencing them in with the 


herd 
MANLOVE 
kraaling the herd tightly and 
there somehow 
cord. Then we could catch them singly for 
banding and release. But when John came 


sit technigqt 


a ry rs then, 


ho mas r tl Te i fishline 


st impede 


corel 
ith « i¢ 
out cro blindly 


through the “ wo men 


who then pu 

eeping it 

olit conditior Wwe Pood huntsmer 

r¢ ik thre | ’ ‘ O/ S | mingos 
Mare 


float 
rush for 


ith i le) cece iS ral ull many 
/ 


1 he c drop ul ( thie Stampede ind 


helplessly ol I iter. Once the 
treedom in ! in} } 1S » StOPpInNeg 


if The bi 


tr ip 


into the 


stully hopping over, 


cord 


cortic SUCCE 
intercepting it square ly 


I huis 
st ot tre 


ylan ous” time Lor 
a bird-b 
caught t 


halt ol 


CON 

nirads wert 
tmhy 
ei eL8) 

CnViIsioned 
enough t< 
h 1PTie’s 
passed 


hy ic 


pictures 
\s best 


or twet 
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ever; and, even if it were, the « apture would 
involve mortal injury to a_ prohibitively 
of others. These birds were 
It would be like trying 


grown range 


irge number 


] 


definitely too old. 


o brand a 


herd of nearly 
ittle 
John gave me an uncomprehending look: 


ifter strenuous herding we finally had 


riclre 
rot a thousand of the quarry nicely bottled 

we had these lovely shiny rings and 
t pair of pliers with which to apply them; 
certainly no man in his right mind would 
pass up this wonderful opportunity. 

But I wasn't to be persuaded; we were 
going in closer with only a camera. Before 
long we were within a few hundred feet of 
the pink picket fence. There was no place 
the birds could go now without first push 


\\ 


+{>—.,, 


i us out of their way, and this | hoped 
to avoid by a careful, limited approach 
Some had already tried the mangrove, only 
to trip, fall and get their wings, legs and 
necks entangled in the arches. Closer and 
closer. Now I was within good range and 
had the camera to my eye. | hoped to take 
pictures fast, then retreat. But just as | 
snapped the shutter it happened. The dam 
broke 

They came at us like the front of a tidal 
necks stretched out in 


hori 


ive heads down, 


front, beating wildly. Those 


ontally held heads and necks resembled the 


y 
wings 


downspear charge ol an ancient army, and 

is this more than anything else that put 
he tear of God into me. To be trampled 
underfoot by birds seems like a silly thing, 


hardly possessing any element of dange: 
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MYTH - INFORMATION 


By Lewis Wayne Walker 


Many widlife myths and legends, built up by our early settlers around certain kinds of 
American birds and other animals persist from generation to generation Im this 
series, a writer-naturalist tells the true stories underlying some pet beliets.—The Editors 


Number 7 in a series 


Life Mates Among the Birds 


\ great number of people, perhaps even the majority, believe 
that geese mate for life and aver that if one of a pair is killed 
the other will lead the life of a widow or widower to the end of 
its days. As most geese nest in the far north, where observations 
are hampered, this tale will have to be broken by deductions 
unless we take captives as examples. If we do, then we can get 
ample proof from game breeders that they are not true to then 
mates even for the duration of a single season. 

When we consider the tremendous number of geese killed each 
year by hunters, it is plain to see that there are numerous broken 


pairs. If each single bird were no longer to reproduce, the goose 


supply of the world would have been completely dissipated. 


\ similar life mating story is told of eagles, but experts agree 
that eagles are not true for life if death parts a pair. There are 
numerous cases of one bird of an aerie being killed with the 
nest being utilized the following year by a pair of birds, one 
of which was the bereaved one of the year belore and the other 
a new mate. There seems to be no doubt, however, that if a pan 
of eagles is left undisturbed they will usually remain mated 


alter veal 


GASPE 


Vacation 


ill photographs by the author 


The famous gannet cliffs of Bonaventure Island. 


Fishing boats at Barachois, Province of Quebec. 


By Hustace H. Poor 


—— fame 

many an ornithologist to the little town 
ol Percé at the lip ot the Gaspé Peninsula 
in eastern Canada. The end of June is the 


of its gannet colonies lures 


best time to visit the Gaspé, for the land 


bird song season is still in full swing and 


most of the resident species are nesting 


However, the gannet colonies are active 


throughout June, July and August, and at 
any season the highway around the penin 
sula is beautiful, particularly along the 
north shore, where the steep coastline seems 


to tumble into the sea 


A gannet carries seaweed to its nesting cliff. 


The finest view of all can be seen from 
the top of Mount Ste. Anne behind Percé 
looking down on the little village at the 
water's edge, on spectacular Percé Rock 
and on Bonaventure 
the blue waters of 


Here is also an 


just off the beach, 
Island surrounded by 
the Gulf of St. 


ideal spot from which to watch the sun 


Lawrence. 


rise, but at the end of June this comes early, 
The high latitude, the eastward stretch of 
time 
aml 


Ihe mountainous terrain and the cold 
waters of the Atlantic on three sides give 


the peninsula, and daylight saving 


? 


combine to make the sky light at 3 


the Gaspé peninsula changeable weather, 
Be prepared for a day to change quickly 


from bright sun to rain squall and back 
again, and have a flexible schedule so that 
a day or two of fog will not prevent you 
from seeing a place you particularly wish 
to visit. Varied too is the physiography and 
ecology of the peninsula. The shoreline in 
cludes promontories rising abruptly out 
of the gulf, sheltered coves, mudflats and 
The hills are 


birches, contrasting sharply with the balsam 


marshes. covered with white 
firs whose erect cones set them apart from 
the spruces and hemlocks. The timber is 
second growth, for lumbering and fire have 
taken their inevitable toll. Back off the 
highways toward the interior big game may 
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found—moose, caribou, deet and black 

In the lakes and streams are trout 
salmon to fill the creels of fishermen. 
lds near the coast are white with daisies, 
llow with mustard or buttercups, set 
olf by dark purple vetch. There are beds ot 
beautitul wild iris, and the giant cow 
parsnip lilts its umbels four to six feet 
above the ground. Here savannah sparrows 
sound then grasshoppe! like “‘tsik-tsik-tsik- 
tveeceecee-tsik,” brilliant goldfinches sit on 
the fences, and bronzed grackles fly back 
and forth with tood tor their young. The 
robins are noticeably larger and darker than 
the ones in the States, lor they are repre 
sentatives of the “black-backed” Newfound 
land subspecies. And ubiquitous starlings 


ire in all the villages. 


Lhe highlight of a Gaspé trip is the two 
hour boat ride around Bonaventure Island, 
famed for its sea bird colonies (cost, $1.25) 
Be sure you go with Captain Willie Duval, 
for he is custodian of the sanctuary and 
knows the birds, while most boatmen tak 
ing parties around the island do not. As 
the boat leaves the shore and nears Perce 
Rock (so named because it is pierced by 
a large opening) you will see double-crested 
cormorants and herring gulls at their nests 
ttop this unscalable monolith. Black guille 
mots seu pigeons”), jet black with large 
vhite wing patches and bright red feet, fly 
oll or dive as the boat nears them. In the 
vicinity of Bonaventure Island they are 
moimed by murres and Paso billed auks. All 
three species nest on the ledges along the 
lace of the island. Pufhns and Leach’s 


petrels nest on Bonaventure, but are seldom 


seen, since they stay in their burrows by 
day. A small group of kittiwakes, whose 
black wing tips lack the white mirrors ol 
most gulls, makes their home here. 


lhe lamous gannet colony, fourth largest 
ol the 22 known breeding colonies in North 
\merica and Europe, lines the precipitous 
east side of the island. Approximately 20, 
000 gannets nest here, whitening the cliffs 
ind crowding each other for space on the 


Where sunlight penetrates the forest 
crown, bunchberry carpets the ground. 
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ledges. They fish far out in the gulf, but 
there are always great numbers at the clifls 
during the breeding season, building thei 
seaweed nests, incubating, shielding the 
young ones from the bright sun or the cold 
log, or resting on the water, from which 
they arise ponderously as the boat bears 
down upon them. During their migration 
we see gannets far offshore sending up 
sprays of water as they plunge into the sea 
to catch their fish; at Bonaventure Island 
they are close by, their black primary teath- 
ers contrasting sharply with the snow 
white plumage which sufluses into cream 


on the head and neck 


No ornithologist should tail to spend 
some time on the island itself. Captain Du 
val will be glad to land you in the morn 
ing and pick you up in the afternoon o1 
the next day if you preter to spend the 
night at the lodge which provides both 
sleeping accommodations and food. <A 
wooded trail across the island leads to the 
top of the cliffs, where you may observe the 
gannets at leisure and at close range as they 
sit upon their nests or fly by a few yards 
away They are fearless and protest only 
to the extent of striking if about to be 
touched; otherwise they pursue their do 
mestic activities oblivious to human com 
panions. The photographic possibilities are 
irresistible; estimate how much film you 
can possibly use and take three times as 


much 


Bonaventure Island has many northern 
forms of land birds and plant lite to in 
trigue the naturalist. Black-poll and Ten 
nessee warblers are common nesting spe 
cies, singing loudly and regularly in the 
conilers. Flocks of red crossbills fly over 
head, and the rising, buzzing note of the 
pine siskin will lead you to that species 
Where sufhcient sunlight can penetrate the 
forest crown the ground is carpeted with 
the showy dwart dogwood, or bunchberry, 
whose symmetrical white bracts surround 
heads of inconspicuous flowers which in 
midsummer develop into clusters of bright 
red berries. Shinleaf, starflower, wild lily 
of the valley, and the delicate two-blos 


somed twintlower are typical ol the flowel 
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ing plants that arise from the dead leaves 
ot the torest floor, which they share with 
other types of plants such as terns, club 


mosses and mushrooms 


Each year the road around the peninsula 
is improved, and more tourists come. Each 
year the mining developments in the in- 
terior grow larger, and the commercializa 
tion of the area creeps forward. Each year 
the picture sque folkways of the natives are 
diluted just a bit more by civilization, and 
some of the charm seeps away. So plan your 
Gaspe trip for the first opportunity and 
allow enough time to travel slowly so as to 
absorb the peaceful atmosphere of this de- 
lightful region. 


The white flowers of wild _ lily-of-the-valley 
arise from the dead leaves of the forest floor. 
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In this and succeeding issues we bring you a test 
of your ability to identify birds from photographs. 


The author, a well-known bird 


photographer, asks about each 
picture, “‘What bird is it?’ 


By Hugo H. Schroder 


{ll photographs by the author. 


A bird that nests along the Atlantic Coast and up the Missouri and 
Mississippi river systems. One of the smallest members of its family. 
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A black and white bird that seems to fly on 
“the tips of its wings,” often seen perched in 
roadside apple trees and on fences and wires. 


FOR ANSWERS TO PHOTO QUIZ 
SEE PAGE 204 


+. 
A grayish, hen-like bird of the salt marshes. 
Its “guinea-hen” call, kek-kek-kek-kek, and 


white patch under its short tail help to iden- 
tify it. 
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GUIDE 


to Recreation and Exploration in the 
Great Desert Southwest 


THE f on ( MAGAZINE 


For Outdoor People 


@ Motor trips to odd and interesting places 

@ History and legends of the Southwest 

@ Life and customs of those who live on the 
desert 

@ Traditions and crafts of the Indian tribes 
men 

@ Wildlife and botany of the desert country 

@ Lost mines and treasures of the Southwest 

@ How folks make a living on the desert 

@ Colorful personalities of the desert frontier 

e Landmarks and oases of the desert 

@ Exploration in the desert wilderness 

@ Semi-precious gems and minerals 


@ Homsteads and ranches in arid America 


SPECIAL OFFER 


srt Magazine is $3.50 a year, but to make 
you better acquainted with this monthly book 
of the great Amer 


4 pe rare FOR $1.00 


Just put a dollar in an envelope with your 


address and send it to 


THE DESERT MAGAZINE 
Palm Desert, California 


Desert w start coming + you 


an Desert we are offering 


WILDLIFE IN A CHEMICAL WORLD 


j 
l4 


ypual DDI poisoning symptoms were 
found on the day following spraying. Cen 
sus Counts on a central 30-acre plot in the 
treated area were compared betore and 
alter spraying with counts in a similar un 
treated check area rapid decline in pop 
ulations occurred in the DDT unit and one 
species, the Maryland yellow-throat, de 
creased by 63 per cent in the first 24 hours; 
mother, the prairie warbler, was reduced 
by 9S per cent two days after spraying. At 
the completion of the study the three com 
monest songbirds in the area were down 
in numbers by 80 per cent. 

In other experiments where high dosages 
of DDT were applied during the nesting 
season the bird kill has been consistently 
heavy. Furthermore, the species olf birds 
allected bear relationship to the method 
by which the insecticide is applied. With 
aerial applications, those types of songbirds 
normally inhabiting the forest canopy are 
most seriously depleted, but when the toxi 
cant is applied by means of ground equip 
ment, it is the ground-feeding forms that 
suller most seriously. 

lo be continued in the July-August issue.) 
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ABOUT EDWIN WAY TEALE 


Beyond that he is six feet tall, roughly 
200 pounds in weight, has a delightful and 
helptul wite who shares his interest in nat 
ural history and lives in Baldwin, Long 
Island, halfway between the marts of Man 
hattan and some ot the best shorebird 
haunts of the Atlantic Coast. 

To one who has been many times afield 
with Edwin Way Teale, his outstanding 
qualities are physical energy, intellectual 
integrity and a never-failing enthusiasm in 
the pursuit and enjoyment of knowledge 
of nature. He tops it all off with a rollick- 
ing sense of humor that not even the worst 
weather or the worst luck can keep in sub 
jection. Of the success that has come to him, 
all who know him can say with sincerity: 

It couldn't have happened to a nicer fel- 
low. 

ntion Audubon Magazine 
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NW A SUPERLATIVE SUPPLEMENT TO YOUR BINOCULAR.... 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BAS COPE RIE 
60mm TELESCOPE 


ONLY $95 with choice of 15X, 20X, 
30X, or 60X (celestial) eyepieces. Ex- 
tra (interchangeable) eyepieces, $25 
each. Tripod adapter for use with 
any poanhead camera tripod, $6.85. 


“Its use in field identification at a 
distance is an unending delight coe 


WRITES ALEX SPRUNT: “Early in the history of the Okeechobee ( Fla.) Audubon Wild- 
life Tours, one of the pre-war piism B&L telescopes was a piece of equipment appreciated 
by all who participated. 

“At the beginning of the current (1952) season, a new model, BALscope Sr., was made 
available for this project. As good as the older instrument was/is, this new one transcends 
anything the writer would have believed possible in such a glass. 

“The clarity of vision is startling; the definition razor-sharp; the ease of focussing and 
interchange of eyepieces extraordinary. A far distant dark dot on a dead tree across the prai- 
rie suddenly becomes a Caracara; a tiny object far out on the lake marsh resolves itself into a 
Glossy Ibis, and that little lump on a fence post away down the sandy road, leaps into being 
as a Burrowing Owl! 

“It is a superb instrument; an invaluable supplement to the unsurpassed B&L binocular. 
Its use in field identification at a distance is an unending delight.” 


Hts 


National Audubon Society, 
Staff Representative and Tour Leader 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER AND SPECIFICATIONS 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 25105 LOMB PARK, ROCHESTER 2, N. Y, 


writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 
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AY 


Box of 12 notes with en- 
velopes, $1.00. Charming 
reproductions of tropical 
fish printed in lovely pas- 
tel colors. A perfect gift 
for a friend or for a week- 
end hostess. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
National Audubon Society 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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‘ Zeclect. 


t..8 4.5 
Let eee * ee eee ae a 


bird 


conscious ol 


changing abundance and habits of our native birds 


\ lifetime of study and writing has 


me very how much migration 
\ iluable day to day observa- 
thousands of thus lost to 


fudubon Field Notes, with its comprehen- 


never gets into print 


tions by amateurs are 


sive coverage of the entire country under a series 


of Regional Editors, at last offers a real solution. 


rhe amateur who himself enjoys watching and 


recording the annual pageant of migration should 


not fail to contribute his observations. However. 


every American with an even passing interest in 


birds should, whether he submits reports or not, 


subseribe lo ind help to support fudubon Field 


Votesa truly unique publication 


Sincerely yours, 


Jean Detacour 


Audubon Field Notes 


$2 A YEAR 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


(six issues) 
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| had been, he had worked. 


FLAMINGO HUNT—Cont: 


But these thousand wild creatures were 


nearly as tall as I and as dense as 


1] 
iil 


a solid 


John was about twenty feet to my lett 
I hastily glanced at him for a cue as to what 
to do. But just at that instant the tide hit 
us, obliterating John from sight. We were 
stones now on the shores of a raging pink 
sea. Suddenly my world was one of wings 
beating down and across my head and face, 
flamingo eyes and mouths inches from my 
own, necks spearing past. The first impact 
knocked me over, and I was knees-down on 
the ten-inch-deep bottom. Reflexively I 


turned my back on the stream and crouched 
with my head low. On and on they came, 
their webbed wet feet stamping up over my 
back, water from those alongside splashing 
up into my face. Out of the corner of my 
| eye 1 could see only a speeding forest of 


| bamboo. 


rhe feeling swept over me that this could 
not be reality. It was so wholly removed 
from any other experience of my lifetime 
that for a moment I suspected my senses of 
deceit. Its duration was a year ten seconds 
long. Then it was over. I raised my head 
and saw the rear end of the herd tearing 
away in front of me. There was no lessen- 
ing in speed until they were all across the 
bay and back into the primary lake. 

Only then did I remember John and 
turn to where he had last stood. He was still 
there and most remarkably so. He too had 
stooped and turned his back to the flood. 
But, instead of being mentally stunned as I 
As the birds 
swept by he had reached and plucked one 
after another by its neck or its legs or even 
its wings. Now he stood there with a grin 
on his face and with nine flamingos some- 
stuck to him. He held the necks of 
three in each hand, had another couple 
tucked under his arms, was holding one 
between his legs. They were quiet, beaten, 
subdued by his grasp. 


how 


I had managed somehow to keep my cam 
era above water during the charge, and the 
first thing I can remember doing was snap 
ping John’s picture. Then I walked over. 
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Several of the birds whose necks he was 
gripping in his big strong hands seemed 
limp and dead. I repeated that there'd be 
no banding, and why not release his catch? 
He saw I was serious and dropped the load 
Six of the nine immediately galloped off 
Ihree slumped into the water, stunned o1 
half choked. I picked their heads up and 
held They were 
still breathing and would recover. 

John stood awkwardly by. His fine band 


ing plan had been vetoed, and he was still 


them above the surface. 


wondering why. On an impulse I told him 
to untie his necklace and three 
bands. Then I reached into my wet pocket 
and handed him the pliers. I lifted the leg 


remove 


of one of the flamingos and held it above 
the water. John’s gloom evaporated. He 
quickly pliered open one of the aluminum 
rings. Then with the uncertain sureness of 


a bridegroom he placed the metal on the 
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little 


NATURE 


the sun gleams from his blue coat, and 


now and then he leans over and picks at his 
Ihe leaves fly up from the ground, 


thrasher searches for 


brown vest 
is the 


} 


i tempest of leaves 
I 
! 
weadpecker clamped iwaihst 


1s food And tl 
trunk lies tw eom pre tree his head 
ts 
Before lon t's fall and the ind white 
bobolinks 
the 1} ( S I hye qual 


black 
nalreds wav on the stems 
| whistle in the 
Belore 


Little 


mourn it cvVvenineg 


ind the puncos, like 
over the ground 
spring again and 
vail ind ill 
bovs 


when they were 


brilliance, 
clarity, power! 


Leitz 8x30; Flyweight 
Binuxit binoculars, 
$135, plus tax 


finger-like flamingo leg and bent it back 
into circular shape. We did this to all three 
birds, which soon revived, stood up and 
loped away in the direction of the main 
flock. With each lope we could see the 
sparkle of something shiny. 

Three banded birds can have no scientific 
significance. But, should you ever run across 
a flamingo wearing a serial-numbered ankle 
bracelet, I'd certainly like to know. 


Nature and Bird Lovers 


Live in comfort and study birds in natural sur- 
roundings. See Canada’s most famous bird sanc- 
tuary. Countless thousands of nesting sea birds 
gannets, herring gulls, black guillemots, cor- 
morants, razor-billed auks, Atlantic murres, 
puffins, etc. 
Modern rooms. Hot and cold water. Bath. 
Deep-sea food. Home cooking. Scenic beauty 
of Nature. Miles of coast line. Boating. Fish- 
ing. Swimming, Riding. Excellent hiking trails 
to bird ledges. Open June 15 to Sept. 30. For 
reservations and full information write, phone 
or wire 


ISLAND TOURIST LODGE 


Bonaventure Island - Quebec, Canada 


Find Adventure Along 
WILDERNESS TRAILS! 


Riding and hiking trips summer and fall to 
JOHN MUIR TRAIL of the Sierra Nevada. July 
into Sept. Minimum Trip, 7 days from . .$60 
HAVASU CANYON. Gem of the Grand Canyon. 
Sept. into Oct. Minimum Trip, 8 days, including 
transportation, from $15 
Each is known as an unusual bird habitat. 

Write for literature, details, reservations 


WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS 
1940 Hearst Avenue, Berkeley 9, Calif. 


COATED PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


Made with the same 
supreme optical precision 
os the world-famous Leica, 
camera and Leitz microscopes.* 
Complete line available from opera 
glasses tonight hunting glasses, with cen- 
ter-wheel or individual eyepiece focusing. 
Coated optics give unsurpassed clarity 
ond brilliance. Full range of mag- 
nifications from 4 x 20 to 15 x 60. For 
free descriptive folder write Dept. AU 
E. LEITZ, Inc. 


304 Hudson St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magasine 
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A house wren nesting in 
of the white-flowering kind. 


— of the ge 


irdhouses. Photograph by 


\ 


Lage naria gourd, one 


us Lagenaria are 


Allan 


hard-shelled 


most suitable for 


Cruickshank. 


Gourd 
Birdhouses 


By Frances Houldson 


fe use of gourds as birdhouses is not a new 
idea. Many years ago the Indians hollowed 
ut gourds and hung them above their tepees 
» attract songbirds. These truits lend them 

ves admirably to the purpose: their dark 
round interiors form natural nesting sites for 
hole-dwelling birds. Even in these days of neatly 
built apartment houses for birds, a martin may 
pass up the apartment and move into a gourd! 


It would be well worth your time and effort 
to plant a few hills of gourds, then, after curing 
them, to fashion them into long-lasting, attrac 
tive bird homes. Lime and patience are a must 
for it will be two years from planting until the 
houses are finally ready for occupancy! An ob 
vious alternative to growing your own would 
be to purchase suitable specimens from florists 
or producers gut the choice specimens are 
hiehly sought after by fanciers and novelty man 


ulacturers, so your own supply Is desi able 


The gourds are a family closely allied to cu 
cumbers and can be grown in any climate and 
soil adapted to the cucumbers, melons and 
squashes. In the South and West, plant gourds 
when all danger otf frost has passed and the 
round is sufhciently warm. In the North it 

ay be necessary to start the seeds indoors, and 
transplant the seedlings to open ground at the 
sume time that other tender annuals are set out 
Ample space sav about eight feet each way 
should be allowed for the broad, rough leaves 
ind long. trailing stems. However, odd corners 
the garden may be used, for the large yellow 
both male and female on the same 


o there is no need to have two plants 


The plant VTOWS rapidly, particularly if a 
shovelful of compost has been buried beneath 
the hill. Several seeds should be started in each 
hili but you should eventually thin out to only 
me or two vigorous plants to each hill, thus 
enabling them to produce large, select fruits 
There are several varieties that will mature in 
correct size range. Of these, Powder Horn 
tlabash, Bottle Neck and Dipper are most 
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popular, and obtained from seed 
houses 


When harvesting the gourds be sure tl 


. 


Tempt the winter birds 
to visit you regularly 


Encourage them with a daily supply of Kel- 
logg's wild bird seed. You will not only enjoy 
their visits, but you will help these feathered 
guests safely through the winter. Help pre- 
serve the birds and they will repay you boun- 
tifully in the spring and summer by ridding 
your trees and garden of thousands of insect 
pests. 


Kellogg's Audubon Society Mixture— 


5 Ibs. 
10 Ibs. 
25 Ibs. 


$1.30 
2.25 
5.00 


‘Little Joe" Sunflower Seed—small, black 


and meaty— 
5 Ibs. 
10 Ibs. 
25 Ibs. 


Kellogg's "Economy’ 


5 Ib. bag 
10 Ib. bag 


$1.35 
2.30 
5.10 


" Mixture— 


$1.00 
1.70 


25 |b. bag 3.60 
ibove are prices per package, delivered to your 
. home by parcel post—S¢ per pound higher if 
on West of Rocky Mountains. 
7 Send check or money order to 


KELLOGG SEED COMPANY 


320 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Dipper, Hercules Club, Calabash, Bottle 
and Powder Horn are popular name vari- 
eties for gourds used to make birdhouses. 
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TTRAGTING BIRDS 


| By C. RUSSELL MASON Illustrated by Bob Hines 


Russell Mason of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society covers the fascinating and rewarding hobby 
of bird-attracting in explicit detail, beginning with the essential rules 


| Picture Primer of 


With full color illustrations on every page, C. 


for bird identification. 

} —- - > = om an oe 
Fun directions are given 
for feeding and housing NATIONAI 7. mt a SOCIETY 
and the provision of water Niue Wale 90. Shaw Weak 
and shelter, as well as a pies of PICTURI 
practical section on the most ATTRACTING BIRDS at 
desirable trees, shrubs, vines, 
ground covers, flowers and 
seed plants for use tm vari- 
ous parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

$2.50 
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Traveling this 
Summer? 


Audubon 
Magazine 
Reprints j 


will help you plan your vacation or week- 
end trips. They are designed to stimulate 
your nature enthusiasm and offer you a 
variety of outdoor activities. 


MAINE 
OUT OF THE GRAY MIST 
By Carl W. Buchheister 


Have you seen Leach's petrels? These mysterious 
the return each year to islands off 
Maine to nest. In this fascinating article you 
told where and when to see these birds. If 
all there is excitement ap 
these the darkness 


L0c. 


birds 


ocean the coast 
will 
you re 
seek 


adventurous enty 


ing birds of 


NEW JERSEY 
THE STORY OF ISLAND BEACH 
By John K. Terres 


10c. 


area has received nation-wide 
attention recently. You're in for a birding and botan- 
ical treat in this wilderness preserve just south of 
Asbury Park and north of Atlantic City. Permission 
to enter this privately owned area must be gotten in 
advance by writing Joseph Tilton, Sup't., Barnegat 
Bay & Beach Co Park, N. J 


This primitive duneland 


Seaside 


PENNSYLVANIA 
SANCTUARY ON THE PERKIOMEN 10c. 
By George Dock, Jr. 


Audubon shrine to be 


utheast 


latest 


picturesque sc 


the story of the 
the 


Ivania, it « 


Here is 
established. In 
Pennsy 


country of 


in be easily reached by all easterners 


UTAH 
FOOT-NOTE TO RIDGWAY 
By Guy Emerson 


10¢. 


the amateur birder 
1869 Robert Ridg- 
Parley'’s Park in 
Through 1948, Charles Lock 
recorded 110 How 
ord in this just 


project for 
Back in 


of birds in 


Here is a challenging 
with scientific inclinations 
recorded 116 species 
Wasatch Mountains 
Guy Emerson 
can you re« 


Lake City? 


way 
the 
erbie and 


species 


species 
many 
east of Salt 


same area 


Write to REPRINTS 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York 
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Do 
they 


ind bruises not 


that 


cracks 


cracks; at 


from 


time will 


stcm 


] 


oughly ripened Select a storage 


space 
ventilated, and 
will 


well 
that 
I he complete dry 
Paint 
are completely dry 


warm and dry but 


ie gourds in crates allow air 


iround all sides 


be about a vear should 
they 


or it will certainly peel when ex posed 


will 


pphed until 


ments 


it last you are ready to go to work 


give them a good soaking in 


+ 


vourds 
r to prevent cracking, then open them care 
with a sharp knife, scoring the opening 
tumes rather than plunging the blade 
lv. Then remove the seeds and pith in 
vou must first decide the of 


OuUrsé Si7¢ 


ircle wanted, depending on what variety of 
bird is wanted as occupant, and whether the 
is of correct size to house the de 


(An opening | inch in diameter 


ourd itself 


sired species 
is accessible to house wrens and chickadees, 114 


inches for bluebirds and swallows.* 


The final step is to scrape the outside of the 
gourd with the sharp knife until it is smooth 


ind shining. After drying for the afternoon, a 
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coat of clear shellac should be applied for 


weatherproofing you wish, you may obtain te ATTRACT 
some oil colors at an art store, and finish the 
house iti a solid color or design WILD BIRDS 
TO YOUR 
IRREL’ 
SOEFEAT » GARDEN 


arr: 


POSTPAID gay WITH OUR 


} PATENTED 
-: AUTOMATIC 
hia iaieien FEEDERS 


folder on various 
other feeders 


audubon g workshop 


PORATEO 


4931 N. Rentushy DEPT.A Chicago 30, Ill. 


GREGOR’S 
HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS 


Attract those fascinating little birds. 
Keep them coming back to your gar- 
den all summer, even if you live as 
far north as Canada. A thoughtful 
Indigo Bunting sa gift for bird and flower lovers, chil- 
dren and invalids. Reservoir type, as 
: used professionally, eliminates con- 
ing on the hill asserts title to the dead oak limb 4 stant refilling. Two feeders attrac- 
left by the 1936 drought, and to divers nearby : tively boxed, complete instructions, 
bugs and bushes . I think he implies the y $2.00 postpaid. 

right to outblue all bluebirds and all spider ES J. W. GREGOR 
Townline Road, Nanuet, New York 


“My watch savs 3:50 (a.m The indigo bunt 


worts that have turned their faces to the dawn.” 
Aldo Leopold, “A Sand County Almanac.” 


PARRAKEETS George $. White & Co., Inc. 


{ Thoroughly domesticated, ‘budgies’ i . 7 
ideal pets, They learn stunts, talk 5 Highland Place, Maplewood, N. J. 
breed freely, and may be given freedom 
of the house 
vouee birds for pete ..$10 each, F.0.B Insurance Brokers 
Breeders, .... $25 pair, F.0.B, 
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